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MUSIC AMERICANS SING 


Harry R. Wilson Joseph A. Leeder Edith White Gee 
Dear High School Music Teacher: Mi 
' 
You’re The Doctor; Here’s What You’ve Ordered: f' 


An informal songbook with a two-fold use — for the general music class, in junior or ior high school, and for 
the assembly “sing” or special program, built around the interests, abilities, and needs of teen-age girls and, par- 
ticularly, boys. 





The contents constitute a pupil-centered survey of American music: 


UNIT |! CAMP & CAMPUS 

UNIT Il HA-IE-NO-NIS (Maker of Songs) 

UNIT Ill MUSKET, FIFE, & DRUM 

UNIT IV BONES, BANJO, & BURNT CORK (A Minstrel Show) 

UNIT V SUNNY SOUTH 

UNIT VI OVER MOUNTAIN, RIVER, & PLAIN (A Suggested Radio 
Or Public Address Program) 

UNIT Vil HYMN TUNES 

UNIT Vill MUSIC OF YESTERDAY 

UNIT IX MUSIC OF TODAY (published separately by Harms, Inc.) 

UNIT X MERRY XMAS & HAPPY NEW YEAR (A Play Without Words) 


included are plenty of easy unison songs plus many SA and SAB and a few SATB arrange- 
ments. 


The emphasis is on fun and ease with music. 
Elementary instruction in chording on the piano, guitar, and autoharp is provided. 


Three units, as noted above, are actually organized as public performances, to provide 
added student motivation and to stimulate teachers to further creative efforts. 


Rhythms and dances of particular interest to young adolescents are included. 


Here is the Teen-Ager’s Own Modernized, Streamlined Five-Fold Program of Singing, 


Playing, Listening, Dancing, and Creating. List $1.32 


IN PREPARATION: A LOG (combination storybook, workbook, and scrapbook) 
A unit for every unit in the songbook, containing: 


I. The stories behind the songs: To what period of our history do they 
belong? Were they actually composed, and by whom, or did they just 
grow, like Topsy? 


il. Interesting quizzes and games to tie in with the stories told and songs 
sung in each unit, plus more dance directions and accompaniments. 


ill. Plenty of extra space, where the teen-age ‘‘collectors’’ can paste in mu- 
sical souvenirs and write up musical experiences (radio programs heard, 
etc.). 


REASONABLY PRICED, SO THAT EVERY STUDENT CAN AFFORD ONE. 


Very truly yours, 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 







































omaha Cleveland Davenport Columbus 
¢, Paul Akron Dayton Oak Park 
Ann Arbor tA é Evanston 
f' In Chicago— 
243 South Wabash 


for 84 years... 
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(Illustrated above) Robert Shaw, 
outstanding choral director 
and RCA Victor Artist. 
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Assemble your Christmas program material now! 


For over eighty years, the Lyon & Healy Sheet Music Collection has been the most com- 
prehensive ever housed under a single roof... Now numbering over a quarter of a million 
musical selections, our Sheet Music department is a wealth of information on every kind 
of music and musical subject . . . PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, BAND, ORCHESTRA, 
CHORAL, POPULAR (including both foreign and domestic publications). So when you 
assemble your Christmas program material, save time and money by shopping at Lyon & 
Healy in person or by mail. 


SHEET MUSIC The Christmas Story—Yoder................ Pn Bond 4 
Schaum Christmas Album—Piano................ — , : Oe meek a. 
Christmas Carols Made Easy to Play or Sing—Mason. -75 A Merry Christmas—Frenghiser............ a ane = 
a ~~ eg Music for Christmas—Eckstein— Piano with Three Christmas Carols—Bessell 2 Parte—Bach Set 1.00 
0 RE rs, LO ers y ree eee ree -75 , : = Sete 5 . 
aE oy wr Carols of All qe pe by Marzo. .50 = heenfeld Night Before Chr einen ~ * 4.50 
erry Christmas—In Song, Verse and Story......... -50 lig ellie ce cans a Neha oe aia 
An Album of Organ Music for Christmas............. 1.50 A Vee) weeeend —_ (Op we ew 6.00 
MUSICAL LITERATURE Sym. Bend 8.00 
Dictionary of Musical Themes—Barlow and Morgenstern. 5.00 CHORAL 
Education for Musical Growth—Mursell.............. 3.50 Bethlehem—Trad. French Carol—arr. Malcolm Sargent— 
Essays On Music—Rolland.................... 2.0000. 5.00 ap aaa eR gia IRI, ETE 16 
Forty Famous Composers—Henry and Dana Lee Thomas. 2.98 Child Jesus Came To Earth—James—SATB............ - 12 
e Literature of Piano—Hutcheson................... 5.00 Christmas Oratorio—Bach...... 0.0.00... cece cence eens 1.75 
A Thing or Two About Music—Slonimsky............. 3.00 Fantasia On Christmas Carols— Vaughan Williams (Bari- 
tone Solo, Chorus and Orchestra).................. es 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA A Joyous Christmas Song—Norwegian Carol—Hokanson 
Christmas March—Goldman................ Stan. Band 1.00  ___ RRR ect 15 
Sym. Band 1.75 The Shepherd’s Carol—Billings—SATB............... 15 


Fer expert guidance in making copies of your music lists, write for the follewing complimeatary Lyon & Healy catalogues en Christmas music, 
ambctoy, paame mite, bosd we, weedwed easembles choruses, xyiaphoee and marimba music, vecal orchestrates: and c 's song collectio. 
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Choral Music Chrough Che Centuries 


A partial list of choral compositions by the great masters of the ages, 
offered as program suggestions. We will gladly send an additional listing 


of this type of chdral music, chronologically arranged, at your request. 





From the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries 


JOSQUIN DES PRES (1445-1521) Ave Verum Corpus — saB* 

GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI da PALESTRINA (1525-1594) Adoramus Te Christe — sATB* 
ORLANDUS LASSUS (1530-1594) I Know A Maiden — satB* 

TOMAS LUIS de VITTORIA (1535-1611) Ave Maria — saTB* 

WILLIAM BYRD (1542-1623) Ave Verum Corpus — saTB* 

MARC ANTONIO INGEGNERI (1550-1592) Tenebrae Factae Sunt — saTB* 
THOMAS MORLEY (1557-1603) Sing We, And Chant It — saTB* 

JACOPO PERI (1561-1633) Invocation of Orpheus — ssa and TTBB 

AN PIETERSZOON SWEELINCK (1562-1621) Hodie Christus natus est — ssa 
JOHN DOWLAND (1563-1626) Come Again! Sweet Love Doth Now Invite — saTB* 
MICHAEL PRAETORIUS (1571-1621) Lo, What A Beauteous Rose — sATB* 
ORLANDO GIBBONS (1583-1625) Hosanna To The Son Of David — satB* 
JOHANN HERMANN SCHEIN (1586-1630) Ka-Ka-Ka-Nye — saB 

THOMAS RAVENSCROFT (1590-1633) In The Merry Spring — saTB* 

HENRY LAWES (1595-1622) The Power Of Musick — saTB* 


From the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


GIACOMO CARISSIMI (1604-1674) My Heart Is Victorious (Vittoria mio core)—TTBB 
HENRY PURCELL (1658-1695) Soul Of The World — satB* 
ANTONIO CALDARA (1670-1736) As From The Sun A Ray — saTB 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA BUONONCINI (1672-1750) The Sailor So Trusty — TTBB 
JEAN PHILIPPE RAMEAU (1683-1764) Let us Sing (Que l’on chante) 

(from “Dardanus”) — ssa 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH (1685-1750) Wake, Awake (from Cantata No. CXL) — SATB 
DOMENICO SCARLATTI (1685-1757) Sunrise On The Ganges (G’ia il Sole dal Gange)—TTBB 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL (1685-1759) Music Spread Thy Voice Around 

(from “Solomon” ) ssa 
THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE (1710-1778) The Lass With The Delicate Air — ssa 
FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN (1732-1809) Maiden Fair (Serenade) — saB* 
WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART (1756-1791) O Winds, Blow Ye Softly 

(from “Cosi fan tutti” ) — ssa 
LUDWIG van BEETHOVEN (1770-1827) The Chase Of The Wolf — sa and ssa 


From the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN (1809-1847) See What Love Hath The Father (from "St. Paul” )—ssa 
ROBERT SCHUMANN (1810-1856) Into The Open Air (Ins Freie) — ssa 
JOHANNES BRAHMS (1833-1897) How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place 
(from “The Requiem”) — ssa 
MODESTE MOUSSORGSKY (1839-1881) Song Of The Flea — TTBB 
PETER ILYITCH TSCHAIKOWSKY (1840-1893) Song Of The Reapers 
(from “Eugen Onegin”) — saTB* 
ANTONIN DVORAK (1841-1904) Blessed Jesu, Font Of Mercy 
(Eia Mater from “Stabat Mater”) — ssa 
EDVARD HAGERUP GRIEG (1843-1907) Home Coming — TTBB 
CLAUDE ACHILLE DEBUSSY (1862-1918) Les Cloches (The Chime) — ssa 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF (1873-1943) To The Children—ssa 
ERIC DE LAMARTER (1880- ) Benedictus es Domine — sATB 
WILLIAM GRANT STILL (1895- ) The Voice Of The Lord — sats 
HOWARD HANSON (1896- ) Maypole Dance (from “Merry Mount” ) — saTB 
GEORGE GERSHWIN (1898-1937) The Man I Love — saTB 


*A Cappelia 








MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP., RCA Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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Ni OW. . the worlds tinest 
EDUCATIONAL RECOROER.. 


ONLY THE “SOUNDMIRROR” OFFERS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


Vy Superior tone quality and fidelity—Lifelike 
fidelity in voice recordings—rich depth of tone in 
music. The frequency response is as uniform as the 
finest radio receivers—speed variations, known to the 
engineers as “wow" or “flutter” are so small as to 
meet professional recording standards. There is no 
scratchy background or noedle noise to mar the 
reproduction. 


V Easy to handle “Magic Ribbon” recording tape 
Outstandingly practical for school use as compared 
to almost invisible hair-thin wire used on competitive 
recorders. Cannot snarl or tangle. 


program can be “edited”— One of the out- 
standing advantages of the "SOUNDMIRROR" is that 
the "Magic Ribbon" recording tape can be easily cut 
and rejoined with cellulose auntie tape to remove 
unwanted portions and rearrange program sequence. 


y Simplified operation—No other recorder is so 
easy to operate. No complicated threading. Simply 
drop the "Magic Ribbon" in a slot in the mechanism. 
Simple control, single lever provides for play, record, 
rewind, or fast forward functions. 


y Automatic high speed rewind—After a reel of 
“Magic Ribbon" has been recorded or played and 
the end of the tape is reached, the mechanism auto- 
matically reverses and rewinds in less than three 
minutes. The high rewind speed—ten times recording 
speed—is faster than any competitive recorder 
on the market! 


V “Acousticel”* non-directional microphone 
Provides a fidelity and sensitivity usually offered only 
in professional types. Convenient new exclusive case 
is adaptable to hand, table-top, or mike-stand use. 


Vy Easy fast indexing—Provision is made for return. 
ing quickly and easily to a decided portion of a 
recording. A fast forward speed—an exclusive feature 
of the "SOUNDMIRROR"— permits reaching parts 
near the end of the recording quickly. 


Vy Thirty minute recording time—The half-hour 
recording time provided by each reel of "Magic 
Ribbon" is ideal for school use—in the classroom, 
music department, or for special events. 


V Economy —In addition to the reasonable first price 
of the "SOUNDMIRROR"” itself, the economy of the 
“Magic Ribbon" recording tape is important to the 
school budget. “Magic Ribbon" can be saved and 
replayed indefinitely without deterioration but when 
no longer required, can be used to make a new 
recording without additional cost. 


Vy Adaptability—The “SOUNDMIRROR" can be con- 
nected directly to a radio receiver for recording 
good music and educational program material 
directly from the air. It can be connected to the 
school sound system for replaying programs through- 
out the building. 


Ask your local dealer for a demonstration of the 


“SOUND MIRROR” 


Magic Ribbon School Recorder 
or write The Brush Development Company, 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
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the new...improved * 


SOUND MIRO 


vith amazing Magre Ribbon 


price? — = YOur school b ige™* 
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LN ; 
Available in convenient portable unif 
or in finished wood cabinet model at the 
same price-only $229.50! 
Sraek... First in Magnetic Recording *Trade Mark Reg. 
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the 
arthur jordan 
conservatory of music 


3 


choral series ih 
N AI) 


already published 


bach, j. s. — cantata no. 118 


(OS eee 
brahms — six folk songs 

satb, a cappella .. 25 
byrd — i thought that love ha 

been a boy 

ssatb, a cappella _......... — 
cowell — the lily’s lament 

ssa and piano .......... — 
hassler — fair maid, thy loveliness 

Fl #£ £7 ea 
mozart — farmer’s wife lost her cat 

satb, a cappella _. aimed a 
schumann 


a) rattlin’ roarin’ willie 
b) the dream 


satb, a cappella - = 


smit — carol 
ssa, a cappella ; .20 


verdi — ave maria 
satb, a cappella ie 


verdi — praises to the virgin mary 
RR ce .30 


coming 
palestrina — missa iste confessor 
arcadelt — two michelangelo madrigals 


schoenberg — three folk-song 
settings in olden style 


schuman, wm. — pioneers 


write for circular and sample copies 


edward b. marks music corporation 













rca building radio city new york, n. bi 
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THREE NEW WURLITZER ORGANS” 


ee presents the first complete line of 
electronic organs ever offered. Like the Series 




















20, the new Wurlitzers are superbly styled, quality 
constructed electronic instruments bringing glorious 
organ music to any church or school regardless of 
budget limitations. And the complete line includes 
excellent practice and teaching organs upon which 
traditional organ music may be played as written. 

As a music authority in your community, we invite 
you to see and hear these instruments. Only then 
can you fully appreciate the quality of their cabinetry, 
the beauty of their designs and the rich natural organ 
tone that distinguishes all four Wurlitzer Organs. 


Leader in the medium priced field. Capable of serious 
organ work. Magnificently fills the demand for 
traditional organ music at low cost. Playing 
dimensions conform rigidly to American Guild 

of Organists’ recommendations. 


ATERWZEPENAP RED COka as ne eee 


vi 
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Soros LO, SINGLE MANUAL 


A superb instrument of spinet size. Offers many 
features formerly found only on higher priced 

organs. Any pianist can play this organ. Supplied 
with separate tone cabinet. 


Mad the coupon ! 





A, 
Wes) -—-—- er Orr _ 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Organ Division | 
A -_ North Tonawanda, N.Y. Dept. ME-9 ] 
Soucs oD, SINGLE MANUAL Please send me additional information on Wurlitzer Organ ! 
7 Oo Series 20, Two Manual 0 Series 10, Single Manual ! 
Lowest priced quality organ on | © Series 50, Two Manual C) Series 5, Single Manual | 
the market. Sells for less than many : -leee | 
pianos. Spinet sine. Self contained speaker. en ooccece | AND GDL ACTEM PRR Hye | 
Extremely easy to play. Rich, majestic tone. i WINE Saas icdecccbeininbclioaesbiaiintietiseetsnuidliiaaeteseieeieaneaaanaan ; 
BD) IIE sich +i snr aidesa «inp. casncdlnnabecadeauensgheraiden ound paethnaeaetis | 
DTM eas Sa niscnbakenbeea ashes vbidesiiauenestodl yee SM nccesiees | 
ee ’ 
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—-YOU WILL FALL IN 


out WI ITS TONE 


The tone of William Frank Band Instru- 
ments is so rich and expressive, so brilliant 
and true, that it just naturally captures the 
affections of the musician and director 
alike. Frank tone, product of 40 years’ de- 
votion to a single ideal, is made possible 
by a unique combination of ultra-modern 
equipment and old-time handcraftsman- 
ship. For proof, see and play a Frank, or 
ask any of the swelling number of Frank 
owners. They'll confirm what thousands 
already know—You Can BANK on a 
FRANK. 


Unlliam Prank Company 


CHICAGO 





uJ 
4 an ae A 
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TARG & DINNER, Inc. The Wholesale Music Center 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinots 
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Education for International Under. 
standing is a pioneer report, the prod- 
uct of a two-year study of current 
practices and responsibilities of Ameri- 
can schools in developing international 
understanding. It contains suggestions 
and recommendations for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the 
United States. Educators will be inter- 
ested in the suggestions for curriculum 
planning, learning experiences, and 
teaching materials. More than 200 
classroom teachers, as well as experts 
on international relations, contributed 
to the study. It was prepared by the 
NEA Committee on International Re- 
lations in collaboration with two NEA 
Departments — the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment and the National Council for the 
Social Studies — with the aid of grants 
from the NEA “War and Peace Fund” 
and the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. This 200-page book, which sells 
for $1 per single copy, may be ordered 
from the NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has released its fourth annual 
list recommending to symphony orches- 
tra conductors the compositions by 
American composers deemed most 
suitable for performance during the 
1948-49 season. The selections in- 
clude a symphony by Wallingford 
Riegger, a viola concerto by Quincy 
Porter, the Fourth Symphony of David 
Diamond. the Third Svmphonv of 
Walter Piston, and the Fourth Sym- 
phony of William Schuman. Shorter 
works recommended are “The Seine 
at Night” by Virgil Thomson, “Hymn 
and Fugueing Tune” by Henry Cowell 
and “Ford’s Theatre Suite” by Ernst 
3acon. 


“Our Music21 Heritage.” by Dr. Curt 
Sachs, internationally famous musi- 
cologist and professor of music at New 
York University, was released May 
24. One of the Prentice-Hall music 
series edited by Douglas Moore of 
Columbia University, the book con- 
tains a short history of world music 
from early primitive incantations 
through the modern composers of 
popular and classical music, and also 
deals with the development of musical 
instruments. 


School of Sacred Music, the only 
one of its kind in the world, which has 
been established by the Hebrew Union 
College with the cooperation of the 
Society for the Advancement of Jewish 
Liturgical Music, will open its doors 
at 3 East 65th Street, New York City, 
this month. Dr. Abraham N, Franz- 
blau has been named Dean of the 
School, which will train cantors, di- 
rectors of music, choir leaders, organ- 
ists and other musical functionaries of 
the synagogue and temple, as well as 
foster research and creative work in 
the field of Jewish sacred music. 


The Tennessee Musician, (formerly 
“The Down Beat”) official publication 
of the Tennessee Music Educators 
Association, will be issued three times 
annually, beginning this fall, according 
to Editor J. Clark Rhodes, Knoxville. 
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OUTSTANDING 
CHORUSES FOR SCHOOL 








Three-Part Treble (S.S.A.) 





A bowl in Venice (35075). 
; Nevin-Bliss 


The Green Cathedral 


Three-Part Mixed (S.A.B.) (350 


(35447) ..Hahn-Montrose . 


Boat Song (35001)........ 
Date sieeene G Ware-Spross .15 


Two-Part Treble (S.A.) 
The Green Cathedral 





Mighty Lak’ a Rose 
(35062) ......Nevin-Bliss .12 


Recessional (35016)....... 
Sean aa De Koven-Bliss .12 


The Stars and Stripes For- 
ower (36708).......... 





The Green Cathedral (35399) .-.Hahn-Carleton .12 
teteeeeeees ahn .15 I Love Life (35448)...... 
I esc me Ceci: OM” Cg Mana-Zucca-Peery .10 
25 ..... Mana-Zucca .12 
Let All My Life be Music oy Lak’ a Rose (35054) 
(ica Spross .18 -..+.. Nevin-Bliss .10 
1§ agit 1 Lak’ a Rose (35193) Senet (35020) wert 
Te rr eres De Koven .12 


eid (35019). mee 


The Top o’ the Mornin’ 
(35273) .Mana-Zucca .15 


Will-o’-the- Wisp (35105)... 


The Stars and Stripes For- 


..De Koven 15 ever (35233) Sousa-Felton .12 











~ 


. Spross-Bliss . 


—_ 

















Four-Part Mixed (S.A.T.B.) 
The Green Cathedral (35073)....Hahn 


I am Music (35334)............ Spross 
I Love Life (35272) .Mana-Zucca-Peery 
In Maytime (35209)............ Speaks 


Let All My Life be Music (35433) .Spross 
The Liberty Bell (35387) .Sousa-Carleton 

The Sweetest Flower that Blows 
REE Sta duneiea ae wend Hawley 
Where’er You Walk (35414).......... 
..... Handel-Spross 


Four-Part Male (T.T.B.B.) 


16 The Day is Done (35450)........ Spross .16 

18 The Green Cathedral (35308)..... Hahn .15 

12 I Love Life (35207)........Mana-Zucca .12 

10 The Lamp in the West (35009). .Parker .10 

15 The Liberty Bell (35386).Sousa-Willson .15 

is Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35205)...... Nevin .10 
The Stars and Stripes Forever (35428) 

, ea Sousa-Tidmarsh .15 
The Sweetest Flower that Blows 

Bi DEE Fokewkcwcy eet Capseuces Hawley .10 

















“READ THIS AND SING!" 





For Voice Students, Chorus, and Choir Singers : 
By Clyde R. Dengler, Mus. Doc. | 





This book reflects the varied facets of good singing as set forth by famed authorities, and 
presents the best features of each as part of its groundwork. 

The direct outcome of Dr. Dengler’s own teaching experience, this method is of real im- 
portance in music education. Its content was chosen as the best from a wealth of tested mate- 
rial, and we believe that here is one of the most carefully assembled vocal methods for class or 
private instruction. The thirty-seven lesson assignments are designed to take the student through 
the school year. 


Student's Book 


Prices: 
$0.35 Teacher's Manual 1.50 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Dept. ME-3 Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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STEAMBOAT A-COMIN’. (Operetta) Book and lyrics by Mildred Lewis Kerr. 

Music by Roger C. Wilson. 

Based on the traditions and legends of river life fifty years ago, this 
operetta is instructive as well as entertaining. Primarily, however, it is en- 
tertaining, from the fishing song, the songs about the river, “Picnic Holiday,” 
“Mornin’ Jubilee,” “Watermelon Song,” the dance of “De Boatman,” to the 
rollicking song about the coming of the showboat. Mr, Wilson’s music is 
very colorful in its harmonic effects, voicing, and accompaniment, so that 
it will appeal to all ages in the modern generation; yet it is amazingly simple 
and contains nothing that may not be easily learned by the Junior High School 
grades. Much of the music is based on authentic folk songs of the river 
scene, There are 15 speaking characters, 15 musical numbers, and the time 
of performance is approximately one and a half hours. Orchestra parts for 
a small orchestra may be purchased. The purchase of 15 copies is the re- 
quirement for performance. 


LORENZ’S SELECTED FOUR-PART CHORUSES. (Book) 


Classic arrangements from Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Rachmaninoff 
are balanced by humorous numbers such as “The Big Rock Candy Mountains,” 
“Reuben and Rachel,”’ and “Home, Sweet Home Around the World.” Taken 
together or separately they form excellent concert material. 


ELIJAH. By Felix Mendelssohn, condensed and arranged by Ellen Jane Lorenz. 


Although the essential qualities have been retained, the editor did much 
to make this oratorio practical for schools, smaller choirs and oratorio so- 
cieties. Many numbers were transposed. The accompaniment was re-voiced. 
All the less-used numbers are omitted, and much of the lengthy recitative is 
made practical as readings. The result is a useful, highly singable edition of 
the classic oratorio which, from cover to cover, osibabies appeals most to 
the average audience because of its tuneful, memorable music and dramatic 


story. 


New Octavo Choruses 
The Forty-Niners. By Ellen Jane Lorenz. 
SA; SAB; SATB. 


The Old Chisholm Trail. Arranged by Roger Wilson. 
TTBB. 


Why Fire Engines are Red. By Allen James. 
Two-part for boys. 


To the Christ-Child (Christmas). By Effie Jackson Parker. 
Unison. 


Night Rise. By Roger C. Wilson. 
SSAATTBB, a cappella. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 
Chicago Dayton, Ohio _ New York 
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Prize Song Competition. The 
Chicago Singing Teachers Guild has 
announced its Twelfth Annual Compe- 
tition for the W. W. Kimball Company 
prize of $100 to be awarded to the 
composer submitting the best setting 
for solo voice, with piano accompani- 
ment, of a text to be selected by the 
composer himself. In addition to this 
award, the Guild guarantees publica- 
tion of the winning manuscript. The 
Eleventh Annual Competition was won 
by Paul Nordoff of Spring Valiey, 
New York, with “Song of Innocence.” 
Readers desiring complete information 
concerning the rules of this competition 
should write John Toms, School of 
Music, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. No manuscripts should 
be submitted until the composer has 
familiarized himself with the rules gov- 
erning the contest, All such inquiries 
must contain stamped, self-addressed 
envelopes. 


Mills Music Commentator, published 
by Mills Music, Inc., is being dis- 
tributed to more than 10,000 music 
educators in the United States. While 
the main purpose of the paper is to 
bring readers in closer touch with 
Mills publications, as well as to intro- 
duce the many authors and composers 
associated with the firm, music news 
of timely interest is also carried in the 
eight-page bulletin. Gratis copies of 
the Commentator may be secured by 
addressing such requests to Mills 
Music, Inc., 1619 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


Pre-band Instruction. A complete 
course in basic instrumental tech- 
niques and musical knowledge for pre- 
band students (fourth grade to junior 
high) is now being offered through the 
publication of the Song Flute books, 
The two books designed for classroom 
use and the teacher’s guide for Song 
Flute instruction are supplemented by 
several books which contain the words 
and music of popular and well-known 
songs. The books may be obtained 
from local music dealers or may be 
ordered direct from the Song Flute 
Company, Division of C. G. Conn, 
Ltd., 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


National Rhythm Band Contest is 
being sponsored by Peripole Products, 
manufacturers of “Little Symphony” 
Rhythm Band Instruments, for 
rhythm band groups in the United 
States and its possessions whose play- 
ers range between the ages of three 
and ten years. The band groups will 
submit recordings for judging. Entries 
must be received by November 15, 
midnight; the winner will be an- 
nounced January 15, 1949. Applica- 
tions may be obtained at local music 
dealers or by writing directly to Peri- 
pole Products, 2917 Avenue R, Brook- 
lyn 29, N. Y. 


“String News,” a bulletin of the Il 
linois String Planning Conference, m 
cooperation with the American String 
Teachers Association, made its ap- 
pearance in April—the first edition of 
a news bulletin it is planned will be 
issued once, and possibly twice, 4 
year. Published under the sponsof 
ship of the School of Music of the 
University of Illinois in Urbana, am 
edited by Paul Kolland of the Unt 
versity faculty, the sixteen-page bre 
chure will be of especial interest © 
teachers and performers desirous 
promoting string playing in the sch 
and community. Write Mr. Rolland 
for further details. 
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Tachathousky's , 
cucr- popular Ris 
Nuateracker Suite 


with a new dimension . . . lyrics that enhance the meaning 
of the music and match the sparkling gaiety 
of this world-famous ballet. 








The Fred Waring Choral Arran 


82 pages, two-piano accompaniment, 
performance time nine minutes. 


$1.00. 

















Decca recording by Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians, 
unbreakable vinylite. $2.10. 








Use the recording in combination with the choral 
arrangement to obtain pre-rehearsal enthusiasm 
and substantially reduce rehearsal time. 


1697 Broadway SHAWNEE PRESS New York 19, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FALL 1948-1949 
AtCroze October 1 through May 28 
Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 


Classes for Adults & Children, Professionals & Amateurs 
Mornings, Afternoons, Evenings 


Rhythmic Movement — Improvisation | Special Course leading to Dalcroze 

Solfege — Harmony — Methods — | Teachers Certification — Alertness & 

Observation of Children's Classes — | Increment Credit — Conducting — 
Practice Teaching History of Music 


Vocal and Instrumental Instruction by ARTIST TEACHERS 


For Information apply to: DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, City Center 
of Music and Drama, 130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
COLumbus 5—2472 
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Published Music, issued by the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress 
is a complete list of all music (both do. 
mestic and foreign) to be copyrighted 
from July to December, 1947. The listing 
is alphabetical by composer, each entry 
containing pertinent information about 
the music. There is also a title index, 
making the catalog exceedingly valua- 
ble as a reference tool. This 436-page 
volume can be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. The price is $1.50 for each semi- 
annual number or $3.00 for the year, 
The Copyright Office of the Congres- 
sional Library will welcome all com- 
ments and suggestions that readers 
may wish to make. 

The Copyright Office, in another 
announcement, lists several increases 
in copyright fees. Under an act of 
Congress approved April 27, Title 17 
of the copyright code was amended to 
make the following prices effective after 
May 27: (1) print or label used for 
article of merchandise, $6.00; (2) regis- 
tration with certificate for all published 
and unpublished works, $4.00; (3) re- 
newal of copyright, $2.00. 

Orchestral Composition Winners. 
Four winners in the second annual 
$2,000 prize competition for orchestral 
composition, sponsored by Broadcast 
Music, Inc. and conducted for mem- 
bers of the American Composers 
Alliance, have been announced as 
follows: Class A Division, orchestral 
composition — Ist prize ($700), 
Ulysses Kay, “Suite for Orchestra”; 
2nd prize ($500), Godfrey Turner, 
“Gregorian Overture.” Class B Divi- 
sion, work of shorter length — Ist 
prize ($500), Irving Schlein, “Dance 
Overture”; 2nd prize ($300), Ellis 
Kohs, “Legend for Oboe and Strings.” 
In addition to the cash awards, each 
winning composition will be published 
by BMI and will be publicly per- 
formed. 


Fun for Piano. Henry L. Scott, 
concert pianist and humorist, has pre- 
sented five rules to make children’s piano 
lessons fun instead of a chore. His 
rules are: (1) Teach children one 
popular piece along with their classics 
each week. Popular music is a valu- 
able asset, developing understanding 
of rhythm, and is not incompatible 
with classics. (2) Do not demand 
tedious practice of scales and arpeggios. 
Progressive teachers now know that 
technique is best developed from the 
actual composition to be studied. (3) 
Encourage several short periods of 
practice during each day, instead of 
demanding one long practice period. 
(4) Do not force your child to play 
for others, but encourage him to do so. 
(5) Expose your children to the best 
of all kinds of music, If you are a 
musical snob, don’t let them know it. 
Be sure they have an opportunity to 
know that music can be fun, and let them 
choose the kind they like best. As 
they grow musically, so wil! their 
tastes. 


Southern Music Publishing Co. 
1619 Broadway, New York, has estab- 
lished a classical music department 
under the direction of Vladimir 
Lakond. Arrangements have been 
completed by the company to act as 
the sole Western Hemisphere agents 
for Liber-Southern, Ltd., London; 
Enoch & Cie, Paris (orchestral publica- 
tions); Irmaos Vitale, Rio de Janeiro 
and Wagner & Levien, Mexico City. 
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IS ON THE MUSICAL MARCH TO SUPPLY YOUR 
CHORAL AND INSTRUMENTA 























006 For the Beauty of the Earth 








(chos or solo voices)...SA..... Olds .16 
(07 Darest Thou Now O Soul. SSAA. .Diggle .. .16 
033 Darest Thou Now O Soul. SATB. .Diggle 20 
00 Now the Day Is Over.... SATB. .Olds 16 
1 St. Francis Prayer 
(with narrator) ....... SATB. .Olds 16 
04 Watchman Tell Us of the Night 
(with narrator) ....... SATB. .Olds .16 
0S O Be Joyful in the Lord.. SATB. .Diggle 16 
011 The Short Te Deum...... SATB. .Diggle .20 
017 Eight Amens (or responses) . SATB..Marsh .20 
030 Christ, Whose Glory 
Fills the Skies ......... SATB. .Bode .20 
012 The Last Invocation ..... TTBB. . Diggle 18 
Secular 
Ol4 Pioneers ......... Unison Voices ..Bampton .14 
013 O Nina and Anninia 
(sardinian cradle song).. SSA ...Diggle 16 
09 A Mother Goose Fantasy.. SSA ...Olds .20 
016 Lullabye (with soprano solo) SSA ....Bampton .18 
(32 Sunrise and Moonlight.... SATB. .Diggle .20 
MS Pioneers ................SATB..Bampton .18 
Spirituals 
02 Rock-a My Soul .........SATB..Carroll . .18 
03 Great Gettin’ Up Mornin’. SATB..Carroll . .18 
8 Back The Lord .......... SATB..Carroll . .20 
019 Satan’s On My Shoulder..SATB..Carroll . .20 
20 Fly Away To Heaven..... SATB..Carrol! . .20 
21 Do Your Doin’ Right .... SATB. .Hathaway.20 
22 Show Me The Way ...... SATB. .Hathaway.20 
123 I'mIn Heaven InThe Mornin’SATB. .Carroll . .20 
0 Oh, Help Me Lord ....... SATB..Carroll . .20 
M05 Lead Me On ............ SATB. .Hathaway.20 
27 The Holy Ghost Is Trimmin’ 
Me-Down ...........; SATB..Carroll . .20 
28 When Life Crumbles ..... SATB..Carroll . .20 
29 NoCondemnation In My SoulSATB. .Carroll . .20 
31 Better Get You Ready.... SATB..Carroll . .20 














NEW 


Iustrumental Series 


Ke bee 


L REQUIREMENTS 
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NAPOLITANA (Igor Stravinsky) w. w. sext. and score. Med. grade $2.00 
SHEPHERD SONG (Rimsky-Korsakov) Trpt. solo p. acc. Medium $2.00 
KONZERTSTUECK (Gregory Stone) Trpt. quar. p. acc. Med. dif’t $3.00 
JOYFUL FOUR (Gregory Stone) Clar. quar. and score. Med. diff’t $2.00 


GHOST TOWN (Hathaway-Reisfeld) Clar. solo. p. acc. difficult . 


NOW READY! 


$1.50 


THE GOLDEN STATE BAND BOOK 


WFR ERS bet twei’d 3 
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6533 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD 


HOLLYWOOD 28, 


e PHONE 
CALIFORNIA 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


ABBEY MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 


HUDSON 22-1344 
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EASIER THAN EVER* 


(and more desirable than ever, too¥*) 


to add extra tone character and distinction 
to your band or orchestra with the 1949 models of 


MARIMBAS and VIBRAHARPS 


by DEAGAN 





* Sharply reduced prices! 
** Beautiful, practical, 
completely new design! 


** Exceptional portability! 


** Brand new, medium- 
priced 4-octave Marim- 
bal 





SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY! 
For free descriptive folder and 
current price lists on 
Marimbas and Vibraharps, write 
te Department MEJ-948. 








This year sharply reduced prices make it easier than 
ever to add Deagan Marimbas and Vibraharps to your 
band or orchestra! 

This year, too, there’s more reason than ever to add 
these Deagan instruments! In its 1949 models, Dea- 
gan’s traditional tone quality — long acknowledged 
as the finest in the world — has been strikingly 
supplemented by smartly streamlined styling that 
makes the Deagan Marimba or Vibraharp as beauti- 
ful and distinctive in appearance as it is in tone! 
As practical as it is attractive, Deagan’s new canti- 
lever design provides extra sturdiness in construction, 
and the aluminum alloy frame affords maximum 
portability. 

Add new sparkle and distinction — both visual and 
tonal — to your band or orchestra this year by adding 
Deagan Marimbas and Vibraharps — and do it now’ 
in order to enjoy them ¢hroughout the school year! 


v.c. DEAGAN, «nc. 


1770 W. BERTEAU AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 





Sturdy 


hundreds in use 


Box 8156 





Vocal or Instrumental 


Foolproof Simple 


No group too large or too small 
PROMPT SERVICE 


REASONABLE PRICE 


every user a booster 


Tell us your needs 
PEERY PRODUCTS CO. 


PORTLAND 7, OREGON 
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ne 9 Schools will be held December 27, } 
1948. For information, apply to 
Board of Examiners 
228 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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/GOOD INSTRUM 











Sports spectacles are pretty drab without a band to fire 
enthusiasms. And next to the team — given a good break 
— there are no more loyal teammates than the members 
of the band. 

But it takes good instruments to make a good band. 






» > | 
ENTS HELP BUILD IT 


features, superb finishes ... practically everything you ex- 
pect to find in instruments at nearly twice the price has 
been included in these moderately priced Elkharts. Don’t 
take our word for it. See them and try them yourself at 
your nearest Elkhart dealers. 











No boy or girl can do their best with a horn that needs to 
favor one or two notes, a saxophone or clarinet that's 
flat in the lower register, or a French horn that sobs 
instead of sings. 

Elkhart's are built for top band performance. Clear true 
tones, easy playing qualities, “professional” construction 





38-B TRUMPET 
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BELL FRONT 
BARITONE HORN 
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20-A ALTO SAXOPHONE 
30-A TENOR 
SAXOPHONE Ask your Elkhart dealer for complete details 


“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART OF THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. *& Elkhart, Indiana 
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Announcing a new book of Christmas Carols— 





Seventy-seven carols are provided; 46 European, 16 from the British Isles and 
They include all of the carols most often sung at Christmas 
plus many not so familiar and some which are quite uncommon. 


15 of the Americas. 


A majority of the arrangements which are by Ruth Heller are in four parts 
for mixed voices or for unison singing, and are suitable for chorus, quartet, carolers, 


community singing or the home group. 


In addition to the lovely carols there is authentic, 
absorbing information about the origins of the cus- 
toms, traditions, and symbols of Christmas and the 
beautiful legends connected with them are retold. 
An introduction traces the origin of the celebration 
of Christmas and of the wniversal customs and sym- 
bols. Carols and special customs are presented by 
country under three main division: The British Isles, 
Europe, and The Americas. 


> Chhristoac 


its Carols, Customs and Legends 


— observance takes on a new and even deeper meaning with the many 
beautiful carols and the interesting information contained in this unique book. 





ie | 


its Garols Gustoms and Legends | 
—_ + 








An attractive format and a beautiful symbolic 
cover add much to the desirability of CHRISTMAS 
its Carols, Customs and Legends and make it a 
most appropriate gift book. It is an exceptional 
source of excellent music in usable form and fur- 
nishes material for program building, correlation 
and social development. 


Price: 60 cents. 


Other Outstanding Christmas Books 


we The Christmas Carolers’ Book in Song and Story 


CHRISTMAS CAROLERS 
BOOK One of the most delightful books 


of carols published. Here is mu- 
sic which through the centuries has 
most truly expressed the joyous 
festival of Christmas. The book 
contains over 50 carols plus the 
stories behind each carol written 
in a most interesting style. Not 














to know the background of these carols is to miss much 
of their charm and significance. The voice arrangements 
by Torstein O. Kvamme include four-part. mixed, three-part, 
unison, and several for children’s voices. The book is 
adorned with a series of very artistic etchings and the cover 
design is such as to make it a desirable gift. 


Price: 50 cents. 


25 Cent Books of Carols 


Christmas Carols for Treble Voices 
Settings effective in either SA or SSA. 


Noels Old and New 


Descants on Christmas Carols 
Some of the loveliest descants you ever heard! For 
SATB or SA. 


Christmas Carols and Choruses 
The answer to the problem of supplying Christmas material at little cost. 
28 carols plus the Hallelujah Chorus. For mixed voices. Price: 12 cents. 


Christmas Carols for Male Voices 
TTBB arrangements of familiar and lesser known carols. 


38 of the best-loved carols arranged for SATB. 


Uncommon Christmas Carols 
A rich variety of seldom-found material in SATB settings. 


Among the H. & M. Choral Octavus are many excellent Christmas 
choruses. Consult your miniatures. If you do not have them, 
send for them — they're free to music directors. 


Music educators or directors may send for any of these books on approval. Please mention your position. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY >» Pobiisher: 
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How New Goldentone Frosted Plastic Reeds 
Baffle “‘Educated Ears’’ 


Ei 


Recent TESTS conducted by leading 
directors have proved that even “educated 
ears” cannot accurately tell the difference 
in tone when passages are played behind a 
screen by the same player using Golden- 
tone Frosted Plastic Reeds in comparison 
with the finest cane reeds. 

Make your own blindfold comparisons— 
You'll be amazed to learn that a plastic reed 
can produce a tone you'll likely find impos- 
sible to distinguish from cane reed tone. 

Players and teachers all over the country 
are switching to the new Goldentone Frosted 
Plastics because they can retain their nor- 
mal tone and secure many advantages. 

Here are some of the advantages to look 
for when you try Goldentone Frosted Plas- 
tic Reeds: I No softening while in use. 
Once the right strength is selected, it always 


agso/lt 


stays the same. 2 Reed worries eliminated 
for both beginners and professionals— 
Goldentones always play the same and are 
always ready to play. 3 Economy. A $1 
reed gives satisfactory service for months. 
A Constant strength develops and maintains 
a firmer embouchure. & No warping or 
cracking due to exposure to heat. Outstand- 
ing for marching bands er inside playing. 

For real satisfaction, buy a Goldentone 
Plastic Reed today from your local music 
dealer. If you are a teacher or director, rec- 
ommend Goldentone Frosted Plastic Reeds 
and you can be sure that every player or 
student will have a playable reed at all times. 

Available in six strengths for Bb Clarinet, 
Alto or Tenor Sax at $1. Also for Eb Clari- 
net, Alto or Bass Clarinet, Soprano and C 
Melody Sax at $2. 


( a \ 








Porta-Desk Goldentone ToneX Pads Selmer Goldentone Clarion Speedex Runyon Magnitone Selmer-Clark 
Plastic Reeds Saxchain Mouthpieces Crystal Polishes Mouthpieces Ligature Batons 
Mouthpieces and Swabs 
PRODUCTS OF Selmet ELKHART, INDIANA 
FOR FREE CATALOG of newest and finest instrument accessories, address Department J91 
SOLD BY LEADING MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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For all teachers of music 








EDUCATION FOR 
MUSICAL GROWTH 


By JAMES L. MURSELL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


This important new book presents a significant new treatment of the problems of teaching music. Profes- 
sor Mursell proposes a developmental pattern and a coédrdinated teaching program which will insure con- 


tinuous growth in musical knowledge. 


The teaching program emphasizes tonal design, musical and expressive values, tonal pattern, direct tonal 
perception, and imagery rather than notational symbols, facile technique, and theoretical rules alone. 


The concept of musical growth is the focal consideration. The author shows how five important new op- 
erating concepts — musical awareness, initiative, discrimination, insight, and skill — are developed in a 


music curriculum and how they may be cultivated by directed musical activities and experiences. 


=== 
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Music, the Common Ground of Mankind 


HEROLD C. HUNT 


T IS A STRANGE PARADOX, indeed, when one of the 

areas which we have always thought contributes in 

a most generous measure to our culture seems sud- 
denly to be placed on the outside looking in, as it were. 
I am referring, of course, to the topic which has been 
assigned to me for my talk this morning, “The Rela- 
tionship between Music Education and the Humanities.” 
It would seem to imply that music education is not an 
integral part of the humanities but that there is, never- 
theless, a definite relationship existent between the two. 
How close that relationship is is the subject of our dis- 
cussion. It could, of course, be extremely close, afford- 
ing the interaction that implements and supplements. Or 
it could be a distant relationship, far removed and not 
contributory to any appreciable extent. Let’s look into 
our terms and do a bit of defining. 

I like to think of the humanities, the return to which, 
in our program of higher education, is causing much 
interest and some furor, as the all-embracing cultural 
areas which develop the intellect and the emotions, as 
opposed to the more practical fields which develop 
manual and physical skills. Such studies as philosophy, 
history, philology, psychology, and archeology are basic 
in the humanities as are the literature of the seven arts 
of expression—the written word, the dance, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, and the drama. It would 
seem, too, that certain branches of the physical and social 
sciences should be included—at least to the extent that 
these fields contribute to the mental elevation which 
characterize the humanities. 

In this broader version of our idea of the humanities, 
music is definitely a part—music, itself, that is, in its 
philosophical, literary, and purely cultural aspect. 
Music education, however, seems to be thought of as 
something else again, something bordering upon the 
practical rather than the philosophical. Let us try to 
determine why this interpretation has come about and 
what music educators can do to dispel an erroneous con- 
viction commonly held not only by those who limit strict- 
ly our definition of the humanities, but also by music 
educators themselves. 

In years past when school curriculums included only 
the fundamentals any suggestion of adding a so-called 
“frill” was frowned upon sternly. Those who recognized 
not only the advantage but the necessity for starting 
the development of cultural skills at an early age, sought 
vainly to convince educators of the importance of en- 
larging the program of music education in the course of 


study. In an effort to broaden the program from the 
mere routine singing of a hymn or a patriotic song to 
a more encompassing pattern, music educators seized 
upon all the practical arguments that they could muster. 
To their aid came the manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments and the music publishers who recognized the op- 
portunity to increase their sales. Then came the medical 
discoveries of the therapeutic value of music which add- 
ed weight and importance to the field. The value of 
singing and other musical activities in combating and 
preventing behavior problems served to condone its 
wider use in the schoolroom. With the advent and 
spread of the so-called “popular” music, and the appeal 
of jazz and swing, it became difficult to alienate music 
from the school curriculum, and its true integration got 
under way. Attention was then directed to the apprecia- 
tion of finer music. It is difficult today to separate the 
juke box, and all that goes with it, from the school; and 
much effort and energy are expended by teachers every- 
where in an attempt to sublimate the attraction to more 
cultural and more lasting levels. 

I appeared recently as a guest observer on one of the 
Quiz Kids broadcasts. During the program, music was 
one of the subjects under discussion. The comment 
was made that we have music appreciation classes in our 
schools which teach the children to like Bach and Beetho- 
ven. But, it was added, we see these same youngsters 
at the coke bars after school gathered around the juke 
boxes also enjoying Bloop Bleep and Mahalani Papa Do 
(Hoy, hoy). Obviously we’re developing interest and 
appreciation of music, while doubtless the level that is 
appreciated warrants further attention and effort. 
There is a basic element on which progress may hope- 
fully be reported. 

All of this has had the effect of relegating music ed- 
ucation to the area of the practical rather than the fine 
arts. Whether this is true and whether it is beneficial 
or detrimental to music educators need not concern us 
insofar as music is affected. The only disturbing factor 
is the seeming separation of music and music educa- 
tion in the eyes of the humanists and in the inclusion 
or omission of music education from the accepted defini- 
tion of the humanities. Cultural music and the litera- 
ture of music are, of course, included in even the nar- 
rower concept of the humanities. To show the relation- 
ship between the more practical aspect of music—music 
education—and the humanities, is thus our problem. 

Oftentimes we find students who fail to master a 
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foreign language, or even their own tongue, and who 
find literary masterpieces, philosophical theory and the 
study of history dull and uninteresting. Yet frequently 
we discover that these same students are able to cultivate 
minor talents in acting, storywriting, dancing, singing, 
drawing, painting, or modeling. Since any genuine in- 
terest is better than none at all, whatever interest exists 
should be utilized to develop culture. Many young 
people in college today have never been trained to use 
even their basic education critically. With them we 
have an opportunity and a responsibility to begin with 
the things they can and will do. There is danger, how- 
ever, that these subjects will remain isolated from each 
other and from the rest of the curriculum and this we 
must avoid. The training a student may receive in 
music, for instance, is often separate from everything 
else he is doing. If he really is talented, the training he 
gets in college is apt to be less than he needs in order to 
become a musician, and if he is not gifted he may waste 
much time and effort on music without recognizable 
achievement. 


+ 


The fine arts exemplify the highest achievements of 
mankind, however. An educated person will understand 
and appreciate them even though he cannot practice 
them. The study of fine arts in higher education is prop- 
erly an exercise in understanding and not the extensive 
development of a talent for which other more specialized 
schools may be better equipped. 

This would seem to be an argument for the inclusion 
of music appreciation in the humanities and the exclu- 
sion of the development of music talent and skill. Which 
is the real music education? 

It should be remembered that study of the humanities 
is for the purpose of training both the intellect and the 
emotions. Plato has told us that “Musical training is 
a more potent instrument than any other because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the inward places of 
the soul on which they mightily fasten, imparting grace 
and making the soul of him who is rightly educated 
graceful, or of him who is ill-educated ungraceful.” By 
the same token, music education which trains the emo- 
tions, both through appreciation and through practice, 
contributes to both the intellect and the emotions. Music 
education as a part of the humanities, therefore, contrib- 
utes not only in its own sphere but also in other areas 
to which the interest may be transferred. Appreciation 
of Ravel’s Bolero, for example, has frequently led to the 
development of a keen interest in the history and art of 
Spain and a new recognition of the earlier contribution 
of that country to world culture. Any area in which 
interest is aroused serves as the springboard for the pur- 
suit of knowledge and understanding in related fields, 
and the interaction thus developed redounds to the total 
culture. 


+ 


It would seem, therefore, that the relationship between 
music education and the humanities, far from being one 
in which the practical aspects must be separated to leave 
only the cultural side in the humanistic field, is rather 
a dual affinity with approaches through both the philos- 
ophy of music and the philosophy of education. Such 
a relationship, when developed in fullest measure is des- 
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tined to contribute more to the realization of the study 
of the humanities than any other single element in the 
program. Through such relationship the study of the 
humanities can lead to a fuller, richer life in which ex- 
pression to the highest intellect and the noblest emotions 
is given. 

Music is truly the finest expression of beauty and it is 


the truest interpreter of social conditions. Accorded 
its rightful opportunity to interpret the humanities, of 
which it is a basic and integral part, music can do more 
to strengthen understanding and further advance our 
culture than any other of the humanities. It is the field 
of universal appeal and the phase of culture that can be 
made to serve a universal purpose. Through the devel- 
opment of music education in the grades and on through 
high school and college, the extension of understanding 
and appreciation which has been possible has removed 
the art from its early limitation and dependence upon 
patronage and placed it within the reach of everyone. 
Music is unquestionably the most popular, the most ap- 
pealing of the arts; and in our country it is not only 
loved, but much musical talent seems to be produced. 


+> 


John Erskine, distinguished author who is equally 
prominent in music, has been so impressed with the 
achievements of public school music education programs 
that he has advocated the extension of these programs 
in state and metropolitan area centers to be administered 
by educational authorities and carried in the educational 
budget. Such centers would, he maintains, serve the 
dual purpose of entertaining the public with the best 
music and of keeping the best talents at home by provid- 
ing employment. Each center, he continues, could cater 
to regional tastes and preferences and would most cer- 
tainly be in a position to present the works of local com- 
posers and the artistry of local talent. The program, he 
adds, should be on an all-year basis and not seasonal in 
character as is practiced under the patronage system. 
The all-year program affords continuous interpretation 
and continuous integration of music-culture with other 
humanizing and cultural activities of the area. Such 
a program is assuredly the epitome of effectiveness in 
relating music education to the humanities. It advances 
music education and culture and the humanities in one 
effort. 


+ 


It has been well stated that “to pour music in ignorant 
ears, even though those ears are responsive to sensuous 
beauty, leads neither to enduring musical appreciations 
nor to its helpful and inspiring integration with other 
studies.”” When the music education proceeds on a year- 
round, life-long basis, however, and when it is inte- 
grated into the socializing experiences and the culture 
of the community, then it becomes not only a part of the 
humanities but the motivating force for, and the in- 
terpreter of, the humanities. 

Leopold Stokowski in his Music for All of Us like- 
wise emphasizes the necessity of freeing music from its 
many bondages to make way for all the creative jobs it 
can do. Mr. Stokowski has a very sensitive understand- 
ing of the musical world of both the child and the adult; 
and he sees in a program of music education, geared to 
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Needed Emphases in 


Music Education 


|= RISING TIDE of social and educational problems 
must be met with planning in music education. One 
of the most perplexing problems that we face is the 
rapidly increasing number of mentally ill in the United 
States. According to the National Mental Health 
Foundation, it has been estimated that, in addition to 
eight million mentally ill persons in the United States, 
there are two million mentally deficient. Half of the 
nation’s hospital beds are occupied by mental patients. 
If this trend continues we are in danger of becoming a 
neurotic society. 

An analysis of this situation reveals that during the 
rise of the technological era people have forgotten how 
to relax and recreate intelligently. They have become 
so persistent in their drive toward material goals that 
they have lost both their happiness and emotional sta- 
bility in the process. Physicians are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned over the inability of the average person 
to have a good time on his own resources. We have 
become largely a passive society—prone to watch others 
recreate in the arts and sports. 

Relaxation and recreation must be considered a change 
of activity instead of complete inactivity. But what do 
we emphasize in our musical curricula? For the most 
part, we teach our talented students how to perform in 
large groups, and for the rest of the school population 
we prescribe music appreciation courses which are 
largely of a passive nature. 

School music has accomplished significant and worth- 
while results in developing the fine bands, orchestras, 
and choruses of the present day. We find, however, 
that entirely too many adults “used to play or sing” 
when they were in school. Upon graduation, students 
are plunged into a new set of preoccupations—both vo- 
cational and avocational. This abrupt change in the 
youth’s activity and experience must be stabilized by 
avocational experiences which the student carries over 
from school life. The organization of community bands, 
orchestras, and choruses have been movements in the 
tight direction. Many people, however, who greatly 
enjoyed these activities while in school, now find them- 
selves too involved in other things to give up a night 
weekly for a band, orchestra, or chorus rehearsal out- 
side of the home. 

A number of school music projects need more em- 
phasis at the present time. Some of the most im- 
portant and fruitful in terms of desired educational re- 
sults are: 


More Small-group Musical Activity 


The first need in school music planning is to do some- 
thing about the shortage of small-group activity in 
music. Both school administrators and music teachers 
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must resolve to give small-group music a more effective 
place in the curriculum. This is not a matter of adding 
to what we are already undertaking in school music, 
but a means for reconstructing the program in terms of 
desired results and a means for arriving at these needed 
results. 

The musical and educational values of small-group 
music require that small ensembles be given the same 
emphasis in planning that we place on larger school 
music groups. Small music groups have the advantage 
of being able to carry on in the less formal atmosphere 
of the home. No large sum of money is needed for the 
procurement of a director, instruments, or uniforms, 
and the small ensemble can be organized in many of 
our social gatherings because of the small size and 
flexibility of the group. 


More Music for Relaxation and Recreation 


If students are to use music in later life, they must 
acquire new modes of musical expression in the school. 
30th vocalists and instrumentalists should learn how to 
“Barber Shop” in small groups. Instrumentalists must 
learn to transpose in order to facilitate playing in varied 
instrumental combinations. Both school and public 
libraries should be stocked with an abundance of music 


for small-group use. 


We must recognize and adopt more intrinsic goals 
in school music than those of public performance alone. 
Our past emphasis on public performance has tended 
to make virtuosi with ability but also with complexes. 
Our students have not learned how to just “have fun 
with music.” We, as music teachers, are commonly 
referred to in the community as the “band man,” or the 
“chorus or orchestra director.” We should be striving 
toward broader aims than the perfection of these larger 
organizations alone. 


More Creative Expression 


The opportunities for creative expression in music 
activities are far too few in the majority of our schools. 
One reason for this deficiency in our curricula is the 
emphasis which we have placed on technical proficiency. 
While turning out splendid performers we have too few 
students engaged in creative activity. The annals of 
American music reflect this lack of creative expression 
in music. 

The solution requires two changes. First of all, 
students must be given a workable knowledge of the 
theory of music instead of an academic perusal of the 
structure of music. There is but one practical approach 
to the study of the theory of music—that of creative 
writing. The student must be made to feel that he 
needs to know music theory in order to apply his cre- 
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ative talent. Starting with the crude beginnings, the 
student should be guided toward intelligent and refined 
results. 

Secondly, students need mediums of musical ex- 
pression for their creative efforts. It must be emphasized 
that arranging for small music groups serves as an ex- 
cellent basis for larger enterprises in musical compo- 
sition. The principles of scoring for small groups 
must also be used when scoring for large groups. It 
is in the thinly-scored passages where most arrangers 
encounter difficulty, not in the tutti passages. The 
small group serves as a laboratory for the student’s 
creative work, and also functions as a critical audience 
to help the student improve his creative efforts. 


More Active General Music Classes 


While the majority of our general music classes are, 
and should be, devoted largely to the development of 
intelligent listening faculties, there is a need for more 
active experiences in the general music class. There is 
no better method of engendering an appreciation of 
music than through performance. Many teachers have 
come to this realization and are planning the general 
music class as a period given over entirely to the sing- 
ing of representative music literature. 

Here, also, is an excellent opportunity for teaching 
people, who will never have more than a cursory knowl- 
edge of music, how to participate in musical activity in 
their social life. This plan would include performers 
on folk instruments as well as those used in the band 
and orchestra. The general music class should be one 


place in the school where the ukulele enthusiast finds 


General music class students should learn 
how to improvise harmony both in large and small 
groups. “Barber Shopping” is one school activity which 
is most certain to be carried over into adult life, and is 
an experience which both amateur and professional 
musicians enjoy. 


a friend. 


More Common Meeting Ground 
for Youth and Adults 


Parents and children are in need of more activities in 
which they are able to participate on a common ground, 
Music has an appeal for both young and old. The home, 
which is our essential social unit, is showing signs of 
disintegration at the present time. Parents are com- 
plaining that children are away from home nearly every 
night of the week for some outside activity. Children 
say that there’s nothing to do in the home. 

Schools can help this situation. This is a matter of 
concern for extra-curricular planning as well as one 
to be dealt with in designing the curriculum content. 
Students need the techniques and experiences of per- 
forming in small groups in school, and they also need 
the organization impetus for brightening the home with 
musical activity. 

Employers are looking for men and women who are 
emotionally stable. Technical and manual facility are 
second to the requirement of mental health. All edu- 
cational forces must be focused on the development of 
the youth’s emotional control. Music educators can 
serve this end best by furnishing students with the 
necessary experience and techniques for recreating in 
musical activity. 





MENC SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION PLANNING GROUP 
Much constructive business and a pleasant outing were mixed at the plenaiag session at Melange Lodge, Manitou Springs, Col., July 31-Aug. 


1, 1948. Left to right: Charles Howard, Syracuse, Kansas; Walter 


College, ys, Kansas; Archie Jones, University of Texas, Austin (pres., 
Music Educators Ass’n.); David Robertson, 


State Department of Education, Austin, Texas; Gus 


Bell, San Antonio, Texas; Gillian Buchanan, Portales, New Mexico (pres., 


uerksen, University of Wic 

of Colorado, Boulder (first vice-pres.); Lawrence Guenther, University City, Mo., (pres., Missouri 

egy? of Colorado, Boulder; Gratia Boyle, Wichita, Kansas, (past pres., Southwestern Division); Carl Malmberg, Fort 
a 


niversity of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, (second vice-pres., Southwestern Division) ; 
E. Jackson, Colorado Springs, Colorado (pres., Col. Music Educators Ass’n.); Mrs. Jo 


ita, Wichita, Kansas; Hugh McMillen, University 
Music Educators Ass’n.); Randall Spicer, 
ays State Teachers 
uthwestern Division); William Beck, Colby, Kansas (pres., Kansas 

ell Parmley, 


ew Mexico Music Educators Ass’n.); Perkins, Oklahoma 


A. & M., Stillwater; Howard N. Yates, manager, Chamber of Commerce, Colorado Springs, Colorado; Mrs. Lawrence Guenther, University City, 
—— Bell, San Antonio, Texas, (representative, Music Education Exhibitors Ass’n.); C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, Ill. (exec. sec., MENC); 


Douglas 


rouch, Colorado Springs, Colorado (pres., Chamber of Commerce). Not in picture: Marion Flagg, Dallas; Mrs. Hugh McMillen, 


Boulder, Col.; Frank Gilles, Colorado Springs, Col., and Louise Allen, Austin, Texas. 
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W: HEAR in these postwar days about the need 
for understanding among peoples. This is a 


matter which concerns not only statesmen, clergy and 
educators, but every thinking man and woman. Without 
mutual confidence and respect we cannot build the “One 
World” we so fervently desire. 

A great organization called the United Nations has 
been brought into being to increase understanding 
among peoples. A large tract of land in New York 
City has been given as a home for this international 
brotherhood. And there, statesmen work day and night 
contriving ways and means whereby the United Nations 
can live happily together. And yet all the treaties signed 
and all the laws passed will avail little if there is not 
understanding among the people of these nations. 

How then is understanding to be achieved among the 
people of the United Nations? The ways are many. Per- 
haps the most direct, the least subject to misinterpreta- 
tion, is through the art expression of the people them- 
selves. Every civilization leaves in its arts an intimate 
and revealing record of its ideals, customs and beliefs. 
In fact, it sometimes happens that our chief means of 
reconstructing the life of a people is through the art 
they have left behind them. For instance, the effective 
life of the Greeks in the Fifth Century B. C. is not 
found in history books but in the sculpture of Phidias 
and the dramas of Sophocles. Likewise, the effective 
life of the French before the Revolution is not found in 
musty treaties but in the paintings of Watteau and in 
the music of Couperin. So, too, the spirit of our times 
is not found in the utterances of our politicians, but 
in the arts which we are in the process of forging out of 
the pulsing, compelling and sometimes bewildering life 
about us. 

Sometimes the statesmen who gather at the peace 
table find it necessary to employ interpreters because 
they cannot understand each other’s language. Some 
think that if these gentlemen would adopt a common 
language such as English or Esperanto they would better 
understand each other. But words are merely symbols 
of ideas and it does not matter much whether ideas are 
expressed in French, English or Russian provided they 
are friendly. Back of ideas are attitudes fired by 
emotions of love or hate, trust or suspicion, which in 
the final analysis determine whether we regard other 
people as friend or foe. It is evident, therefore, that a 
merely intellectual concept of world brotherhood is not 
enough. It will never become a reality until peoples’ 
emotions are sympathetically changed towards each other. 

There is a language, however, that transcends all 
others; a language which requires no translation. It is 
the language of music. I need not understand Russian 
to enjoy a Tschaikowsky symphony or speak German to 
appreciate a Beethoven string quartet. Music leaps the 
hurdle of the intellect and appeals directly to the emo- 
tions. It is the language of the heart, known and loved 
by all men regardless of time, place, race, creed or color. 
It has power of communication far beyond the range of 
words. In no other language can the people of the 
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For International Understanding 


EDNA McEACHERN 


world meet on a common ground of understanding. 

The folk and art music of a people provide an effec- 
tive index to their ideals, attitudes and way of life. Folk 
music particularly affords a direct entree to the spirit of 
a people. 

Folk music is the spontaneous expression of a com- 
mon people. It is music “of the people, for the people 
and by the people.” It expresses every facet of life from 
the cradle to the grave. Singing the songs of a people 
disposes me favorably toward them. When I sing the 
Russian Pedlar’s song I share his experience. He is 
no longer a stranger to me. His song is like a friendly 
hand extended to me, and my song in turn, a friendly 
hand extended to him. 

Art music is the highly cultivated and personal ex- 
pression of a great composer. It is usually stylized and 
complies with the canons of musical form. Sometimes 
national composers such as Smetana for Bohemia and 
Moussorgsky for Russia are so imbued with love of 
country that they express themselves in the musical 
idiom of their people. Sometimes composers transcend 
national boundaries and achieve an international musi- 
cal expression which knows no frontier. We do not 
think of Bach and Beethoven as primarily Germans, but 
rather as citizens of the musical world at large. 

The United Nations is not just an organization. It 
is a design for living. Actually we have within the 
borders of our country all the different peoples com- 
prising the United Nations. The ideal of brotherhood 
is not something to be delegated to our statesmen at Lake 
Success but something to be put into practice in our 
daily living. It is hardly to be expected that we will 
be friendly toward these nations if we are not friendly 
toward the people of these nations who live on our 
street. Thus the realization of this ideal begins at home, 
and as understanding is increased and sympathy quick- 
ened, extends in ever-widening circles to embrace the 
whole world. 

A step in this direction has already been taken in the 
organization of a “United Nations’ Symphony” by the 
citizens of Westchester County, New York. The pur- 
pose of this symphony is to further international under- 
standing through the performance of the music of the 
composers of the United Nations. It is hoped that these 
musicians will be able to harmonize the discordant notes 
among the people of these nations and through the me- 
dium of great music to express the ideology of “One 
World.” 

The Westchester project may well be emulated by 
other communities. Why not organize a chorus in your 
community which will embrace all races and all faiths? 
When people sing together they are friendly toward each 
other. And friendliness is the basis of world brother- 
hood. 

Let us then recruit music, the universal language, to 
bring about international understanding. Distance of 
time, space and tongue are unimportant. There is no 
nearness except the nearness of spirit; no common lan- 
guage except the language of the human heart. 
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Some Fundamental Questions 
About Music Reading 
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schools of our country will find a great variety 

of ideas and practices concerning music reading. 
These range from almost total neglect to dogged deter- 
mination to retain procedures of the ardent note-readers 
of the preceding century. But the most frequent condi- 
tion is one of uncertainty as to what should be done 
about music reading. In spite of this unfortunate con- 
dition, discussion of the subject is almost taboo. Very 
seldom is any mention of it found on educational pro- 
grams or in educational journals. Our music teachers, 
(doubtless abetted by our general educators), in re- 
bounding from the almost total absorption in problems 
of music reading which still persisted at the opening of 
this century, and in the justified insistence that there is 
more to music education than training children to “read 
notes,” have brought into the program many new ac- 
tivities and have allowed music reading to limp along 
with little program time and little constructive considera- 
tion. Those who believe that music reading deserves 
better treatment than it is now receiving may find some 
satisfaction in one aspect of the present situation ; name- 
ly, the excessive heat and the faction-forming tendencies 
of earlier discussions have almost completely disap- 
peared. We can now examine and even discuss the 
whole problem of music reading with comparative calm 
and objectivity! Most educators would probably agree 
that the ability to read music efficiently is a desirable 
accomplishment, provided it ean be acquired without 
sacrificing other widely desired objectives. It is with 
the hope that an inquiry into the ideas which have 
brought about present conditions may suggest some 
means of bettering our music education program that 
this paper is presented. 


AN "sto who visits widely in the grades and high 


Why Ask Questions? 


Since in our democratic society each of us acts most 
effectively when he proceeds on convictions which arise 
from his own thinking, rather than from directions 
which have been formulated without his participation, 
we shall present a series of questions based upon ob- 
servations in many schools. These questions aim to 
suggest some of the ideas which apparently influence 
teachers’ in what they do about music reading. There 
are, of course, many shades or nuances of opinion, but 
space limitations permit us to consider only sharply con- 
trasted statements, that is, as it were, stark black and 
white instead of the actual tints which usually mellow 
the picture. We might think of these questions tenta- 
tively, as being prompted by ideas which consider music 
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reading as self-sufficient or unrelated, in contrast to 
correlated or fused, in reference to other aspects of 


the general program of music education. 


These will 


be presented under the four following headings, to 
which, later, a few summarizing comments will be 


added: 


(1) What are the guiding concepts or philosophies 
upon which music reading in our schools is based? 


(2) What types of reading material are provided for 


the children? 


(3) What procedures or methods govern the use of 


the material ? 


(4) What results are produced by various combina- 
tions of the three preceding items? 


(5) Summary. 


I. Guiding Concepts or Philosophies 


THIS? 


(1a) Is music reading considered 
as an end in itself; is it an ac- 
tivity which is undertaken with 
little or no relation to other 
musical study? 


(2a) Are the music reading ac- 
tivities dictated or guided by the 
teacher, irrespective of the in- 
terests and desires of the chil- 
dren? 


(3a) Is the program of music 
reading planned for the class as 
a group in advance, by the teach- 
er, or accepted by her from some 
other adult source, and presented 
in routine form, based upon a 
“logically” simple to complex de- 
velopment ? 


(4a) Is music reading to be 
treated as such a specialized ac- 
tivity that, although eventually 
it may become a welcomed pow- 
er, it, for a long time, can 
little more than a toilsome and 
hazardous, though dutiful, guess- 
ing contest carried on usually 
with meaningless syllables asso- 
ciated with vocal sounds? 


(5a) Is music reading considered 
as a skill subject which is to be 
approached primarily as an exact, 
intellectual, arithmetical proce- 
dure? 


OR THIS? 


(1b) Is music reading pursued 
primarily as a means of obtaining 
more quickly and more accurate- 
ly the ends sought in some or all 
other aspects of music study? 


(2b) Are these activities pursued 
and even requested by the pupils 
in response to musica] needs 
which they feel? 


(3b) Does the program of mu- 
sic reading develop according to 
pupil needs which make them- 
selves evident in connection with 
other interesting music endeavors 
that vary not only with particular 
grades and classes but even with 
individuals who must be given 
special consideration if they are 
to progress properly? 


(4b) Is it to be approached from 
the beginning, as a means of in- 
terpreting inert printed symbols 
which indicate how to produce 


be not only enjoyable singing and 


playing, but also how to aid 
listening, dramatizing, dancing, 
composing, and writing? 


(5b) Is it regarded as only one 
means of arriving at an adequate 
appreciation of what the com- 
poser has tried to express 
through the medium of a rather 
complex notation that calls for 
not only knowledge and skill but 
also sympathetic imagination and 
participation for complete trans- 
lation into living music? 
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THIS? 


(1a) Is the material—songs or 
“exercises’ "—written to fit an 
adult “‘logical’’ scheme of how 
to develop music reading and 
presented in a fixed outline of 
study ? 


(2a) Is printed matter in a text- 
book the sole source of reading 
study for al] of the students, ir- 
respective of their individual 
abilities ? 


(3a) Is all music reading mate- 

rial intended to be treated alike, 

that is, “read” independently by 

the pupils from beginning to 
end? 


(4a) Is the material for the chil- 
dren governed entirely by con- 
siderations of technical problems 
which have been selected in ad- 
vance to develop skills listed by 
adults ? 


(Sa) Is the reading material re- 
stricted to uniformly printed mu- 
sic notation ? 


II. Material for the Children 





OR THIS? 


(1b) Is it selected on the basis 
of musical and literary values and 
children’s interests, with the or- 
der in which it is to be used 


subject to change according to. 


considerations not limited to dif- 
ficulty alone? 


(2b) Is the material not only 
differentiated to provide for the 
slow, the average, and the tal- 
ented pupils, but also drawn 
rom various sources, including 
what the children may bring 
from outside the school or may 
themselves originate, and wish 
to use in music notation? 


(3b) Are teachers encouraged to 
adapt it to the powers and in- 
terests of the class, so that, when 
desirable, only portions of it are 
to be read by the class as a 
whole, with the rest sung by in- 
dividuals or small groups? 


(4b) Are teachers at liberty to 
use some material which, al- 
though apparently and “logical- 
ly” too difficult for the children 
at the time, is requested by the 
children because it seems essen- 
tial for rounding out some chal- 
lenging school or community 
project? 


(5b) Are colors, drawings, il- 
lustrations, the relating of these 
to the spirit of the text and mu- 
sic, and suggestions for original 
activities used to enhance the 
children’s interest and stimulate 
their constructive imagination in 
uniting music and text correctly 
and effectively? 


III. Procedures 


THIS? 


(1a) Is music reading presented 
to the children as a setting-up 
exercise, a discipline for general 
strengthening of attention, but 
with little relation to musical 
enjoyment? 


(2a) In the desire to retain and 
augment children’s natural love 
of music, is drill avoided, on the 
assumption that it is always un- 
musical, undesired, and hence 
distasteful to children ? 


(3a) Is music reading prelimi- 
nary and temporary like scaf- 
folding which is removed when 
the building is completed? 


(4a) Are the music reading 
problems found in any one com- 
position disposed of when that 
music has been correctly per- 
ormed ? 


(5a) Does the use of the mov- 
able doh system in vocal instruc- 
tion and the fixed pitch system 
in instrumental instruction create 
confusion which the school makes 
little attempt to clear up? 
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OR THIS? 


(1b) Does the teacher constant- 
ly lead the children to consider 
music reading as an indispensable 
means of extending musical en- 
joyment quickly and permanent- 
ly? 

(2b) Is there recognition of the 
fact that purposeful and develop- 
ing repetition has a definite func- 
tion in enlightened education, 
and that the validity of drill is 
measured according to the goal 
toward which it leads and the 
motivation which guides the 
learner? 


(3b) Is_ it foundational and 
permanent like the nerves and 
arteries of the body which con- 
tinue to function as long as life 
exists ? 


(4b) Are the children encour- 
aged, as in language teaching, to 
look for similar problems in oth- 
er music and to use their grow- 
ing power on other occasions in 
school, home and community? 


(5b) Does the school attempt to 
provide both vocal and instru- 
mental instruction for every 
child, and to reconcile the two 
systems of music reading by hav- 
ing the children frequently, if 
not in every music period, alter- 
nate singing and playing and the 
use of both reading systems with 
each of these musical activities? 






IV. Results 


While it was unfortunate to restrict our previous dis- 
cussion to two types, it is even more unfortunate to 


apply this black-and-white 


idea to results. There are 


many shades of thought between two extremes which 
should be represented, but again limited space requires 


condensation. 


We therefore forego intermediate state- 


ments and simply divide our results into two formula- 
tions according to the prevailing characteristics, name- 


ly, the isolated, the formal, 


the predetermined, the dic- 


tated ends sought, in comparison with the correlated, the 


informal, the experimental, 


desired. 


THIS? 


(1a) Are all students considered 
as simply members of the class, 
and are results judged entirely 
on what the group as a whole 
does? Do many students go 
through an entire year, or even 
more, much confused, and suc- 
ceed in moving along with the 
group only by appropriating parts 
of what the more understanding 
and capable students do? 


(2a) Is the act of roe. ex- 
alted above the message o 

music? Is _ there nay - 
sharp distinction between music 
for reading and music for inter- 
pretation? Are texts of songs 
frequently disregarded so that 
the song is treated merely as an 
exercise? Is there such depend- 
ence on the teacher and on con- 
stant reviewing that discussion 
about key and meter signatures, 
particular notes, major and min- 
or, etc., is considered essential 
whenever a new piece is started? 


(3a) Do the children, except 
when challenged by certain rou- 
tine procedures (paralleling the 
pleasure and excitement of recit- 
ing arithmetical tables, lists of 
dates, etc.), seldom enjoy the 
reading or recognize it as a means 
of growth, but rather are glad 
when it is replaced by interpre- 
tive singing of songs, even if 
this is done inaccurately? 


(4a) Do only a few students 
continue to read music for vocal 
performance after finishing their 
school training? Are these only 
the highly interested ones who 
in spite of lack of interest in 
reading in school still cling to 
it because they find it helps them 
with their musical studies? 


(5a) Does the dislike engen- 
dered by continued vocal drill 
tend to discourage not only the 
later use of music reading for 
singing, but also to deter attempt- 
ing other musical activities, such 
as playing on instruments? 


and the creative outcomes 


OR THIS? 


(1b) Is there enough individual 
differentiation of students to per- 
mit each one to work at his own 
level? Is the teacher able, with- 
out disrupting class interest, to 
slow down the progress of the 
group at times in order to insure 
that each student shall be clear 
and competent as far as he has 
gone? 


(2b) Does the combination of 
musical and literary ends so defi- 
nitely predominate that exercises 
as such are seldom introduced 
except when the children them- 
selves feel the need of separate 
drill for developing skill? Does 
the stress on content bring about 
such independence and desire to 
master the notation that students 
object to leaning upon the teach- 
er, and vie with each other in 
singing the music adequately in 
the shortest feasible time? 


(3b) Does the struggling for 
mastery of reading desired ma- 
terial constantly yield not only 
immediate pleasure, as in learn- 
ing to play a popular sport, but 
also open vistas of future satis- 
factions? Does the teacher al- 
ways bear in mind that sympa- 
thetic understanding of the goals 
sought stimulates endeavor and 
attainment? 


(4b) Have so many of the chil- 
dren had successful experience 
reading new music alone and in 
small groups, that to many of 
them it seems natural and en- 
joyable to continue it outside 
of school? 


(5b) Does the frequent alterna- 
tion between the use of the mov- 
able doh and the fixed pitch sys- 
tems lead to sufficient acquaint- 
ance with each that it seems 
attractive to continue both sing- 
ing, and playing, and, for some 
pupils, also copying, arranging, 
and composing music? 


V. By Way of Summary 


While recognizing that the personal qualities of the 
teacher have great influence in determining the educa- 
tional results of all the contrasted possibilities suggested 
in the preceding forty questions, is it not probable that 
we need to give more consideration to the attitudes of 
children outside the classroom? Is not the sum total of 
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children’s powers determined more by the use or neglect 
they make of school instruction in the period when they 
are not under the guidance of the teacher than in the 
comparatively short time when they are receiving in- 
struction—especially when this instruction is given 
mainly in classes? Does skill in reading not come more 
from efforts to read by one’s self than from directed 
group activity? Have not many investigations made 


evident that even high school students are often dolefully. 


inadequate in their ability to read English? Is this con- 
dition due to poor reading instruction in the classrooms 
or, more probably, to the fact that outside the school our 
young people devote so much time to cheap magazines, 
tabloid newspapers, pages of comics in which a few 
ideas are presented in such elementary form that almost 
no thought or concentration is needed to grasp their 
content? Are not many high school teachers in various 
subjects now striving to overcome this illiterate tendency 
by providing material which is both interesting and 
significant but which involves a larger vocabulary than 
is used both in speaking and in reading by many if not 
most of our young people today? And is not this at- 
tempt to aid them educate themselves a recognition that 
the test of instruction and guidance in reading is to be 


found less in what the student does in class than what 
he does outside class by himself ? 

Do not similar conditions exist in music? How often 
does the ordinary school child pick up a music book for 
reading and singing or playing outside of the classroom? 
With the large variety of activities which are crowded 
into the music period—probably necessarily so in these 
days—is it possible to take as much time for reading 
new material as is needed for developing adequate de- 
sirable skill, that is, for making our young folks musi- 
cally literate? Is it not wise, therefore, in choosing be- 
tween the alternatives presented in our four main topics, 
to favor those which will make the reading of music so 
attractive to children by means of the right experiences 
and the right kind of printed or written material that 
the child will grow steadily in his desire to learn new 
songs or review old ones by himself? May we not just- 
ly maintain that the test of the adequacy of our reading 
instruction is to be found in that very suggestion? 
Should we not constantly be concerned with the thought 
and application our children give to reading and sing- 
ing when they are no longer in the classroom, and with 
observing how successful they are in promoting their 
own musical development ? 


On Wings of Music 


WILLIAM E. KNUTH 


HE ORGANIZATION of the MENC is like a transportation sys- 

tem that unifies a large area by interrelating the needs and 

resources of a locality in a flow of goods that becomes the 
basis of community growth and well being. Our belief in the 
intrinsic worth and dignity of the local community is fundamental 
to the American way. Out of the many ramifications and inte- 
gration of these local units, there evolves an interdependent 
hierarchy of larger county, state and national units that are the 
very being of our country. Similarly, in the MENC, there has 
evolved an increasing faith in the fundamental worth and dignity 
of the individual music educator at work in his local community. 
Each teacher and his community have problems, needs and 
contributions. Local music meetings and clinics provide 
“trading posts” from which teachers return to their own 
schools with some suggestions of new music or teaching 
aids which will make their daily work more interesting and 
effective. It is a cooperative attack on those persisting and 
recurring problems that face all of us. All along the hier- 
archy, this same process occurs on the increasing wider base 
of county, district, state, divisions and the national whole. 
All of this is MENC! 

Often we have been called a nation of “joiners.” Such 
criticism is superficial, but all too often observation reveals 
an element of truth when we find a new organization cre- 
ated, with the main purpose of its membership drive ap- 
parently being the act of “joining.” The leadership of the 
MENC has been well aware of the pitfalls of membership 
promotion as an end in itself. Music educators hold, and 
continue to evolve, the point of view that regular member- 
ship is the living pulse of any organization. But it is im- 
portant only as it reveals the teacher at work in his class- 
room, with his band, orchestra or choir, and with the boys, 
girls and adults of his community who enjoy and love 
music. Out of the needs, problems and contributions of 
this planning, this doing and serving by all of us is created 
the living cell that is the very heart beat of our organization. 
MENC ts not the central office, nor is it limited to the indi- 
vidual teacher in his home setting. Rather, it is the uni 
whole of every music educator in relation to his profession 
and his profession in relation to him. 


The membership growth of the MENC during recent years 
has been phenomenal. It has represented the unselfish and 
careful work of many committees covering every area. There 
has been a general trend for combined full memberships in 
the MENC and in the state associations, and for annual 
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enrollment at the beginning of the school year. This year 
nearly 7,000 music educators had enrolled for 1948 by 
December 31, 1947! The total as of June 30, 1948, was 
12,311—plus 2,724 student members—a grand total of 15,035 
for the first six months of the year. 


In the midst of such achievement, all of us should be 
aware of certain dangers that confront the MENC. Lagging 
interest, incompetence, inditterence and the pressure ot con- 
flicting activities are always present. Interest in one’s pro- 
fession does not exist within itself. It must be nurtured and 
constantly renewed through participation in music activities, 
clinics, concerts and special projects. These are the means 
of personal and professional growth. Another problem is 
the too common tendency to expect proven leadership to 
give continued service over a period of years, without suffi- 
cient regard for inducting new teachers into the background 
and routines that are basic to the responsibilities of leader- 
ship in our profession. Music education activities on the 
local, county and state levels provide much increased op- 
portunity for such experience. The state Music Educators 
Associations have not only developed new leadership, but 
have added a democratizing influence that has been reflected 
in increased memberships trom every state. Indeed, member- 
ship totals have come to be a good measure of the amount 
and merit of music education activity in the various states. 


The most significant development of this year has been 
the promotion of student memberships. Many teacher-train- 
ing institutions have organized Student Chapters of the 
MENC for their music education students with privileges of 
attending all MENC meetings, Journal subscriptions, and a 
direct contact with their chosen professional field. For 
leadership in this work, a special commendation is due 
the National Chairman of Student Membership and Student 
activities and all of his division and state assistants. It is 
a significant movement that will help bridge the gap between 
the college and the first teaching position. The MENC 
members of every locality have a responsibility of welcome 
and help to the new teachers in their areas. 


The writer, in his work as national membership chairman 
over the last six-year period, is appreciative of the coopera- 
tive leadership of his committee members and of the able work 
of countless colleagues in a vast network of committees 
covering the entire MENC national area. The wholesome 
growth of music education and its greater contribution to 
the well being of boys, girls and adults is our mutual reward. 
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Wind Ensemble 


ALBERT E. SEAY 


N THEIR PREOCCUPATION with style and content, most 

modern American composers today seem to have 
overlooked variety of media. In glancing through the 
lists of works of our modern native contemporaries we 
see constantly the same things: string quartets, orchestral 
works and works for chorus and orchestra (or more nor- 
mally with narrator, which seems to be an obsession with 
nearly all composers with a “message”). When making 
up a program of work, the present-day composer seems to 
feel that he must follow the tradition of writing nothing 
but large orchestral works, works for standard ensem- 
bles and those employed by the masters and hallowed 
by long tradition. 

It is true that occasionally an American composer does 
write other things but they are few and far between, 
with little or no effort made to undertake the technical 
problems involved in anything other than what his 
contemporaries are writing. As a result, an amateur 
string quartet may find many fine examples of modern 
American music to be played and programmed in the 
course of a season. But what of the poor reed player? 
He has nothing to fall back upon for American repre- 
sentation save a small collection of solos and a few wind 
ensembles of varying worth. Why is this? 

In the first place, there is no great tradition of wind 
playing in the United States other than that done in 
the large formations involving great numbers of players. 
The number of professional wind ensembles, as such, 
has always been limited, and in the musical history of 
the United States only two such organizations have ever 
become known outside of a narrow circle of connoisseurs 
and devotees. The first of these organizations, originally 
established by George Barrere, the celebrated flutist, 
was a touring wind quintet that made its reputation 
during the twenties. This group existed only a few 
seasons, being replaced by the Barrere Little Symphony, 
probably because of the more universal appeal to a 
listening public. The other organization, the Los 
Angeles Wind Quintet, is famous because of its re- 
cording of the Hindemith “Kleine Kammermusik fur 
Finf Blaser,” the only known recording of this 
work, and the only wind quintet recorded by a domestic 
firm. Other organizations have existed but certainly 
their fame has been far from nationwide and their 
appeal, at best, has been primarily local. 

Possibly the reason for this is that the greater part 
of the better artists among wind players are members 
of the many symphony orchestras that are the pride 
of the nation. Their time is limited since first call is 
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Modern Composers and the 


Calling Attention to a 
Serious Lack Which Requires Strong 
Effort to Overcome 


given to their orchestral duties and the concerts with 
that group. This naturally eliminates any opportunity 
for making a successful concert appearance in ensemble 
work, let alone the chance to overcome the effect of 
orchestral playing upon that ensemble spirit. As is 
well known by the testimony of many fine ensemble 
players, the ideal member of a chamber group is not the 
ideal man for an orchestra, and orchestral experience is, 
in general, not too helpful in approaching the problems 
of ensemble playing. 

In addition, we have no tradition of individual ex- 
cellence. Our musical ancestry in wind playing is poly- 
glot, with our finest players for many years being im- 
ported from abroad. Tradition has it that the great 
orchestras always sent to Europe for their first chair 
players, with certain orchestras preferring graduates of 
the Paris Conservatoire, others preferring graduates of 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus, and others looking to Italy for 
their replacements. Naturally, with such a diversity of 
background, language, training and all of the other de- 
tails important to the building of a fine ensemble, no 
incentives were given to the growth of a native school 
of wind playing. 

It may be argued that’ this situation is no longer true, 
that many of our finest players are graduates of Ameri- 
can conservatories and schools of music. This is indeed 
correct, but the various teachers are still of a polyglot 
nature. In looking over many recent catalogues of the 
various music schools of the country, one will notice 
the teacher of oboe is, perhaps, French; the teacher of 
bassoon, German; the teacher of clarinet, Italian; and 
the teacher of flute, American. The training is certain 
to differ as to style and ta method, with even more cer- 
tain variation in repertoire; 

Yet many schools do offer wind ensemble courses, 
generally designed for all majors on those instruments. 
What music do they use? Normally, the preference will 
be given to that country in whose tradition the in- 
structor is based. A French teacher will lean heavily 
on the tremendous repertoire available to him from com- 
posers of that country. German background will lead 
to an equally heavy bias in that direction. About the 
only major musical country that will not be able to 
enter the lists will be Italy, since its tradition of solo 
and ensemble playing for winds is almost as weak as 
our own. 

At this point, it is quite obvious that the American 
composer of serious stature has a ready-made answer to 
the question, “Why is there no American music for 
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wind ensembles?” He may reply, “I do not care to 
write for an instrument that will not be able to perform 
my music acceptably. I prefer to write for groups that 
I know exist and ones that will not misinterpret my 
music.” In a sense, he is right, but this is only one 
part of the circle. If he writes nothing, there is no 
encouragement to organize these groups for the per- 
formance of that music, which leads back to the original 
impasse. 

This impasse is not the only reason for the problem, 
as we have a ready-made audience and performing group 
in the school music field, potentially the largest in the 
world. In spite of its potentialities, American com- 
posers as a group have been reluctant to take advantage 
of this golden opportunity, and their reasoning is sound 
and logical. Let us, then, examine their unwillingness 
to provide music for this large consuming group. 

About the only source of sales for published music in 
this country is the vast educational system. Our public 
schools and colleges are the greatest consumers in 
America of the products of our music publishers. 
Music, to keep a publisher in business, must be sold, and 
this primary market must always be in the minds of our 
editors. If the music is not suitable for school uses, its 
acceptance possibilities are slim indeed. In fact, many 
publishers exist solely to serve this huge consuming or- 
ganization and are known throughout the educational 
world as vendors of usable merchandise, for I cannot 
feel that many of their products justify the name 
“music.” If a composer is to present his music to the 
larger audience that will be thus available, he must real- 
ize that he is writing for a specific purpose, so-called 
educational music and must cut his cloth accordingly. 


+ 


What restrictions are thus imposed upon the com- 
poser who must satisfy this educational world? First, 
and most important, the music must not be so techni- 
cally difficult that it cannot be played by almost any 
player of two years’ experience. The ranges of the 
various instruments must be watched to see that intona- 
tion problems do not arise, technical passages of great 
difficulty must be avoided lest the music be impossible 
to perform, variances from standard rhythmic patterns 
cannot be allowed, and almost no variety in harmonic 
choice can be permittted since the students playing the 
work will not (according to the definition of most 
music educators) understand a logic not amenable to the 
laws of 18th Century counterpoint and harmony. These 
restrictions are not only distasteful but impossible to 
observe for the great mass~of American composers, 
whose wind music, when written, is usually written 
down to an imposed level of mediocrity. 

Last of all, certain combinations, classical in nature to 
the wind player, will not receive the attention due them, 
since they embrace instruments not usually available in 
all schools or because these instruments are usually bad- 
ly played. I refer here to the wind quintet of flute, 
oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon. Notoriously tricky, 
the oboe, horn and bassoon are seldom, if ever, played 
exceptionally well in our high schools. True, in some 
larger systems, where professional players are available, 
this music becomes possible since each student receives 
instruction from a specialist on his instrument. But, in 
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the normal school system no such instruction is avail- 
able, and the classics for the wind quintet are out of 
reach, either through lack of ability on the part of the 
player, or through a lack of the instruments themselves, 
As a result, most schools, when they do manage to put 
together an ensemble, put together any elements that are 
available, the most popular being the clarinet quartet 
made up of either four B? clarinets, or two B? clarinets, 
alto clarinet and bass clarinet. The attempt is made to 
draw an analogy between this grouping and the classic 
string quartet, a false analogy that fools no one. This 
grouping is nurtured by a great flood of arrangements 
of other works and by few original works, neither of 
either group being representative or other than merely 
“something to play.” 


+ 


What, then, can we do to encourage composers to 
write for winds? Is it possible to secure American 
music for this field? The answer can be a convincing 
“ves” if we will satisfy one condition—the condition of 
musical background and understanding. If we can 
persuade the composer that his music will be played 
and understood, without restraint upon his imagination, 
he will be glad to have his music made available to the 
potentially great audience that is implicit in music 
education. 

It is possible to direct a composer to make his music 
easy to play, and easy to read, for many composers have 
written easy piano music in their own style and with 
their own individuality, with specific annotations that it 
has been written for children. Why not then encourage 
them to do likewise for the wind player? If he must 
write dissonance and counterpoint that do not conform 
to the music now played by school groups, then we must 
take the opportunity to broaden the musical horizon of 
our students by allowing them to see that music styles 
today are not the same as yesterday, and that harmonies 
do not always have to be in the traditional sequence of 
tonic, dominant and subdominant. Composers have done 
this before and are waiting for the opportunity to do 
so again, but they cannot compete against music whose 
only claim is ease of execution and conformity with a 
past tradition. 

When the schools have made the start toward building 
a love for wind ensemble music, not as music for a com- 
bination, but as music of a composer, interest in wind 
ensembles will arise to the point where music can be 
written with no restrictions of technical nature. Players 
trained in this manner will then desire more and better 
music, rather than being staid and satisfied by music 
representative of an alien age and an alien civilization. 
This cannot be done without the enterprise and energy 
to revise our own standards of value. 

All of us, as music educators, are guilty of this lack 
of enterprise and encouragement. Far too frequently 
the sole criterion of a piece of music is its difficulty, 
not its worth; and, faced with an already small reper- 
toire of wind ensemble literature, we do nothing to en- 
courage its enlargement and development. Publishers 
will publish what is asked for, as is evinced by the 
publication of full scores for band works. We who de- 
sire more and better music for winds can achieve the 
same results, but it will require our own enterprise to 
encourage that of the publishers. 
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Awards 


WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


ona play. That is the only type of credit which the 

three cooperators in this project hope to earn—to as- 
sist music educators in securing original and creative ef- 
forts by junior and senior high school students. The 
three cooperators are Scholastic Magazines which con- 
ducts the Creative Music Awards program, the Creative 
Music Committee of MENC? and our newest partner, 
Columbia Records.? 

To create music the student must sit down and write 
notes on paper. How well he writes will depend largely 
on his teachers. We know from the record of Scholastic 
Music Awards that more and more teachers are encour- 
aging students to express their fresh and vigorous ideas 
through music. We know that teachers are taking com- 
position down from the ivory tower and giving it to 
youth as an everyday language. We know that music 
teachers are adopting the adage of English composition : 
the way to learn to write is to write. To you teachers 
who are on the front line of this movement for vigorous 
growth of American music, we three cooperators, 
through the Scholastic Creative Music Awards, offer 
you an “assist.” 

We offer you, first, a means by which the aspiring 
young composer will have his first efforts reviewed and 
evaluated by national judges. To you music teachers 
the decisions of the judges supply a counter-check on 
your personal estimates of student work. We help to 
raise standards for creative work. We offer a spotlight 
for creative music—a spotlight that awakens public atten- 
tion and appreciation of music education. Finally, we 
provide a kind of national exchange whereby all of you 
who work in this area of music can know what is coming 
out of other schools. 

Last year a record output of music manuscripts re- 
vealed the growth of the creative music movement in 
the high schools. We received 550 music compositions 
written by high schools students. These came from 36 
states. This represents an increase of 150 per cent over 
the number of entries in any previous year. Sixty-one 
students received 93 prizes, honorable mentions, and 
commendations. Each student received a certificate of 
merit stating the award of the judges. 

More important than the increase in number was the 
increase in quality. So large was the number of merito- 
tious compositions that the judges awarded 30 com- 


| N BASEBALL a player may be credited with an “assist” 
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4MENC Creative Music Project state-division-national committee organiza- 
tion. Helen Grant Baker, National Chairman, Sadie M. Rafferty, National 
ice-Chairman. Division’ Chairmen: California-Western—Beatrice Perham 
Krone, Janice Bryan (vice-chairman) ; Eastern—Madeline Perazzi, Mrs. Cc. 
Fitzhugh Lee (vice-chairman) ; North Central—Elizabeth Avres Kidd; North- 
west—Virginia Houlahan; Southern—Mrs. Lureata Martin ; Southwestern— 
Marian Nelson. (List of ‘state chairmen supplied on request. ) 

*Because of its interest in fostering American Music, Columbia Records has 
elected to sponsor the Music Awards. The _— iven for outstanding com- 
Positions will come from Columbia eens so also will 63 choice 


lumbia Masterworks albums presented to all ‘oudeate who win prizes or 
honorable mentions. 


(See page 60, June-July issue). 
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The Creative Music 


A report on the progress of the Scholastic 

Creative Music Awards, and a prospectus of 

the expanded awards program for the coming 
year. 


mendations in addition to the prizes and honorable men- 
tions. 

I wish you could have seen the judges at work at the 
Juilliard School of Music. They devoted most of four 
days to examining and re-examining the manuscripts. 
This was necessary despite the fact that a competent 
group of preliminary judges, working under the direc- 
tion of Helen Grant Baker, had already sifted the manu- 


scripts. Piano solo continues to be the category receiv- 
ing the largest number of entries. There were 200 last 
year. 


We introduced three new invitations to young com- 
posers in 1947. They were for compositions for orches- 
tra, band and high school song. The judges were im- 
mensely impressed with the entries for band and orches- 
tra. Oddly enough there were relatively few entries for 
the high school song classification. 

It is gratifying to see the sustained interest on the 
part of a number of young composers. At least five of 
the boys and girls who were among the 1946 award win- 
ners were also finalists in 1947. 

We think it is important for young composers to hear 
their music presented. We think that presentation also 
encourages other young people and builds standards. I 
am happy to report that a number of compositions were 
offered to national audiences during the past year. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System presented “A Christmas 
Carol” by Jane Starr Ward on its Gateway to Music 
program. The Columbia Symphony Orchestra played 
the accompaniment for the young Metropolitan Opera 
singer who sang Betsy Baker’s composition, “The 
Christmas Star.” Fred Waring is famous for his in- 
terest in promoting music in the schools. At Christmas 
time his chorus and orchestra presented five Scholastic 
Awards compositions on two programs on the NBC 
network. Collier’s, in its December 27 issue, printed the 
words and music of two award compositions. A number 
of the compositions were also presented last summer at 
the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. We 
hope in the future that more original music by high 
school students can be presented on the air and can be 
made available for presentation in schools and elsewhere. 

What do we know about these young composers? 
How do they get interested in music and where are they 
going in music? We have a little information on that 
subject. One of our sponsors, C. G. Conn, Ltd., wrote 
to award winners and asked each one how he became 
interested in composing music. One boy replied that his 
interest in music dated back to the family acquisition of 
a record player with “a few albums of Bach and one of 
Beethoven. Because of these albums I became a con- 
firmed lover of serious music.” Another boy started to 
write music because of a wager. He had boasted that he 
could write an orchestral number and his friend had said 
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he couldn’t. So he composed a piece and showed it to 
his music settlement piano teacher who recognized its 
possibilities. Some of the students revealed a need for 
more help and interest from teachers and the community. 
One boy wrote “the creation of music is neither encour- 
aged nor discouraged. It is simply ignored. As far as 
the science of composition goes I am almost in complete 
ignorance. Whatever I have discovered has been on a 
hit-and-miss basis.” 

At the conclusion of the judging last year, Norman 
Lloyd said he hoped to see the day soon when at least 
10,000 compositions would be entered each year. He 
said this despite the fact that he had spent four days 
working on only 500 manuscripts. With the growing 
interest we can certainly look forward to increased partic- 
ipation this coming year. 

Because of the decision of Columbia Records to spon- 
sor the awards, we are able to announce the 1949 pro- 
gram now. At the suggestion of Miss Baker we are 
adding a tenth classification for the coming year. This 
will be for group work. The awards will go not to the 
individual, but to a school or class. This group award 
will give recognition and encouragement to the coopera- 
tive projects that are becoming increasingly common. 
The music department often supplies the music for a 
school holiday celebration. It may prepare special music 
for commencement or some celebration. This is a pro- 
gram that the Creative Music Committee wants to en- 
courage. Scholastic Magazines and Columbia Records 
are glad to join in this effort by adding the additional 
classification. 

As you know, music is only one field in which Scho- 
lastic Magazines conducts an awards program for crea- 
tive work by high school students. Our awards for 
original work in art and writing were introduced twenty- 
five years ago. The Music Awards is only ten years 
old. Our music program came through a suggestion of 
Will Earhart, Frances Elliott Clark and other music 
educators. They had seen the value of the awards as a 
stimulus to art education and English instruction. They 
asked Mr. Robinson, our publisher, to begin a music 
awards program that would serve music education. 

I think you should have the comparative facts on these 
three programs. This year in art, 35 large department 
stores conducted preliminary exhibits and gave awards. 
In each case the department store works with local com- 
mittees of art educators. The best of the work from 35 


regions and other non-sponsored sections comes to Pitts- 
burgh. It has been judged by distinguished artists and art 
educators. Approximately 1,300 paintings, prints, etch- 
ings, posters, sculpture, costume designs, and other types 
of art went on display in the National High School Art 
Exhibit at the Carnegie Institute Galleries in mid-May 
1948. At the time of judging, a special committee a- 
warded 73 scholarships at outstanding art schools. Alto- 
gether, in the preliminaries and national competition, 
over 120,000 student works of art were submitted. 

There are, of course, reasons for the disparity among 
the number of entries for art, writing, and music. In 
art instruction the entire emphasis is on creative work. 
In English, composition receives strong emphasis. In 
music, presentation literally takes the stage. Moreover, 
the techniques of music composition are probably more 
difficult than either art or writing. 

Nevertheless, I think we should recognize that the 
outstanding position of American artists in the world 
today is closely related to the strong art instruction 
program of American schools. The world reputation 
of our writers can be traced to similar foundations, 
Names of many well-known artists and writers will be 
found in the early rosters of Scholastic Awards. If the 
position of American composers is not what we would 
like to see, then perhaps the problem must be tackled 
in our schools. In my opinion, the future of American 
music will be determined in the American high school. 

Studies in education show that adults almost never 
take up any creative activity in which they did not en- 
gage during their high school years. What is the lesson 
here for us? It is this: If we want an abundant out- 
pouring of new American music; if we want the future 
generation to readily and skillfully use the language of 
music, we must begin in the high school. The problem 
is yours. If Scholastic and Columbia Records can, 
through the Creative Music Awards, render some help, 
we shall be glad to do so. If we three working to- 
gether can discover and encourage the future Mozarts, 
Mendelssohns, Beethovens, and Bachs of the world, we 
shall be very proud indeed! 





This article is adapted from a paper prepared for the Creative Music Sec- 
tion meeting at the Biennial Convention of the MENC, Detroit, April 1948. 
Mr. Boutwell is assistant to the publisher of Scholastic Magazines and in 
general charge of Scholastic Awards. He was formerly Director of Infor- 
mation Service in the U. S. Office of Education, and a member of the Edi- 
torial Board of the Music Epucators JourNAL. Complete information about 
classifications, awards and deadline for 1949 Scholastic Music Awards appears 
on pages 60-61 of the June-July Journal. 





THE sleek and the combed and the carefully pressed, 
The downcast, neglected, and carelessly dressed, 
Timid or eager they come to my door, 

It’s “first day of school,” a new world lies before. 


And what are the wares that I should display 

On this strangely alluring, yet fearsome first day? 
Toys and pictures, small folk to beguile, 

And for the rough places a quick, ready smile. 

The same type of wares I should stock thro the year, 
Sincerity, sympathy, wisdom, and cheer; 

All the spiritual wares of kindness and truth, 

And a heart that remembers the feelings of youth. 





THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 


For here will they live; may they learn how to share, 
To be honest and truthful and friendly and fair. 


Solemn the thought, the task that I hold 

Casting life patterns and setting the mold. 

bey ~ the days they spend here dull the light in their 

aces 

Or make them aware of the stars and the spaces? 

The import of “first day” is as wide as the sea. 

May they find a true guide in the teacher I’ll be. 

—Author Unknown 
(Copied from Guidance Studies in Saghees County, by Members of 
) 


Education 483 Class of 1945-46, Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Ext. Division, Mt. Pleasaat, Mich. 
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or Comedy? 


| HE COLLEGE BAND has a unique role in our com- 
mercialized American society of today. It is 
unique because of its comparative financial freedom. Up 
to a certain point it can play any music it chooses with- 
out worrying about box-office receipts or what the city 
fathers want. It’s not too limited in the talent available 
and it isn’t under too strict a control of its financial 
backers. 

In a recent book, “The Playwright as Thinker,” Eric 
Bentley claims that the University Theatre is probably 
the only place in our present social organization where 
new and vital drama can be performed. This is, of 
course, because Broadway can’t or won’t take a chance 
on a show that appeals only to the higher intellect; 
because of various economic reasons; and because of the 
fact that the common man today has had his tastes 
dulled by the movies and the radio. 

This is clearly true, we must agree, and it’s one of 
the sad aspects of our commercialized culture. In this 
era of juke boxes and double features, the repository of 
genuine, profound art is largely our university-sponsored 
institutions: the university theatre, the university gal- 
leries and the university musical organizations. And 
here is where the leaders of university bands have failed 
miserably in most instances. 

College bandleaders, who supposedly owe their first 
allegiance to serious music, could very easily be classed 
with the movies and radio as offenders in the betrayal 
of art. The college theatre is often seeking new, vital 
material and is thereby making drama as important an 
expression of our life today as it ever was in the days 
of Shakespeare or Ibsen. But in music we have failed. 

Too many college bandleaders seem to think that they 
have a municipal band or a park band that has to aim its 
music at high-morons. This is illustrated in their pro- 
grams which are arranged in something of the follow- 
ing manner. 

The first part of the concert usually consists of tran- 
scriptions of serious music from the orchestra and organ 
repertoire, or perhaps a more serious work written for 
concert band such as the Milhaud “Suite Francaise.” 
Then, with this slight bow toward serious music, the 
band gets down to its seemingly more important function 
of providing “entertainment.” This part of the program 
usually consists of operetta music, overtures of doubtful 
artistic quality evaluated on any level, a novelty work 
such as a trumpet trio, something else on the pseudo- 
jazz side, and ending the concert are a few marches that 
are usually the only honest and virile music on this 
part of the program. 

This program (music with little interest or value), is 
the main reason why bands are looked upon as inconse- 
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Are College Bands for Culture 


THOMAS NEE 


quential these days. A band playing this conventional 
program is useless because it plays music that pains a 
music lover, while at the same time, although it’s slanted 
toward the masses, has very little entertainment value. 
A band doesn’t even approach the average dance band 
in entertaining the American so-called “average in- 
tellect, age 12,” but in trying to do so, it sells its art 
down the river and loses the higher type of audience— 
its rightful audience. The university band (like the uni- 
versity orchestra) should not play the same caliber 
program that the community band or pop orchestra plays. 
Rather, it should assume a role analogous to that of the 
university theatre. University musicians, in view of 
their economic freedom, should devote themselves to the 
development of serious, vital music in our times. As 
members of great institutions of higher learning, college 
bands should lift themselves above common bands and 
play programs and perform the duty commensurate with 
their station. 

Can we college bandmasters look at our own pro- 
grams with a clear conscience, without feeling that we 
are destroying our musical standards instead of solidi- 
fying them? It’s not that we should attempt to play the 
same music as the orchestra, but we should try to play 
band music that is equal in character and seriousness to 
the usual symphony music. When we need a “breather” 
in a concert we will always find that an “unserious” 
piece by a vital composer is far better than the light 
music which is usually found at the average band con- 
cert. What type of music do we as musicians think is 
best? We will probably think of Des Pres, Lassus, 
Gabrieli, Palestrina, Monteverdi, Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and on up to the present 
with such men as Stravinsky, Krenek, Hindemith and 
Sessions. Is this what you call good music? Is this the 
type of music that is worthy of the name of art, worthy 
to be played by a serious musical group? Then why 
don’t we discard Bennett and Frangkiser and play music 
that is worthy of our bands and worth our time and 
effort? 

Now, when I challenge college or university band- 
masters. in this way, telling them that they are under- 
selling themselves, their band, their college and their 
art by slanting their programs down to a pop concert 
audience, many answer me with any number of argu- 
ments—excuses for their laziness, lack of perception and 
faithlessness to their art. They are stock answers 
among the tradition-bound leaders who can’t recover 
from their city or high school bandleading days. 

Argument number one might be the one that says, 
“Yes, that sounds very pretty, but it isn’t practical. 
We'll lose a lot of friends, and besides, we have been 
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educating our audience; we give them what they want 
and also try and sneak in music that we think is better.” 
Perhaps a survey should be taken to see whether the 
musicians in the band don’t suffer much more damage 
than the audience when a bandmaster takes it upon 
himself to use his band to educate his audience in this 
manner. In any event, it certainly isn’t fair to good 
music to present it on the same program with novelty 
tunes and other trash. One piece of a serious and 
probably subtle nature is presented. Its meat doesn’t 
come right out like a peanut from its shell; you have to 
dig for it as in a pecan. Then a piece such as a Sig- 
mund Romberg overture is played which takes no con- 
centration to understand completely. The comparison 
between the two pieces will, in a way, be difficult be- 
cause audiences will take the easy path when given a 
chance. Is this conductor and his program doing any- 
thing toward “educating” his audience to serious music? 
Or, if he isn’t one of the “gradual educators” he might 
be given another reason; that is the one that says a 
band is a sort of a “poor man’s orchestra” and that the 
“pop” concert is precisely the program that should be 
played. Well, it’s quite true that the band is tradition- 
ally of and for the people. They played their marches 
all over the world at public ceremonies and festivals 
and were much appreciated. They played the music of 
the people, marches and hymns that even today would 
be considered serious and rightful pieces of band music. 
But we must remember that there is nothing requiring 
the college band to serve “pop” audiences instead of 
more serious audiences. Let the high school and muni- 
cipal bands do their job as they interpret it, but the 
college band need not be restricted to a single level. 

From yet another point of view, the band can no 
longer serve the purpose it has traditionally filled—that 
of having meaning for the common man. Because of 
technical limitation (instrumental, and so forth), this 
function has been taken over by the modern dance band 
which now plays the common man’s music. We see 
tacit admission of the fact that the band is no longer the 
poor man’s orchestra in the fact that there is an attempt 
at jazz on most band programs. It indicates that band- 
masters feel they must adapt their organizations (which 
are intrinsically unadaptable to jazz) to the modern 
tastes of the city park audiences. Bandmasters are 
mistaken when they suppose that the role of the modern 
band is to play “Red Sails in the Sunset” to the rhythm 
of munched popcorn, or to parade serious musicians in 
bellboy suits and make them perform buffoonery with 
their instruments. The new role of the band is in the 
line of serious music. Its new role is to perform and 
stimulate the composition of new, serious music—the art 
of our times. 

There are many bandmasters who will follow this 
argument and agree that they should change the con- 
tent of their programs, but they must consider the de- 
mands of their audiences and their financial backers. 
When the leader of a city band or a high school band- 
master says this, I have to agree with him. They must 
continue to play bad music even though they don’t like 
to unless in their individual cases they can persuade the 
city manager or the principal of their school that they 
should be allowed to play the music they think should be 
played. But the primary purpose of the college band, 
which is relatively free from external control, is not to 
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provide a low level of entertainment for a dubious 
audience but to give participants and audience a chance 
to play and hear the very best in music through the en- 
tire concert. So when a conductor says he “can’t” change 
his program, I say “bunk.” It’s true that if you play 
serious music, you may lose some of your audience and 
some of the band’s friends. But, in return, you will 
gain another and higher type of audience that will be 
more appreciative than the old one, and you will gain 
another group of more interested, and more desirable 
friends. It’s almost axiomatic that you will get the 
audience that you slant your programs at. If you play 
cheap music, you will get a low class music audience, 
one that would really prefer to hear a dance band any- 
way. On the other hand, if you play serious, vital 
music, you will get a high type of audience, or an ap- 
preciative one, because they will recognize the true art 
and vitality of your concerts, and know that in many re- 
spects your concerts are even more important to the 
development of the music of our day than the average 
symphony orchestra concert. 

Here at Hamline University we followed out this idea 
with amazing success last year. We feel that we are 
well on our way to becoming a truly vital influence in 
the musical and cultural life of our city. So with this 
slight experience behind me, I'd like to pass on a few 
practical suggestions that may make the way a little 
easier for other college bandmasters who may be in- 
terested. 


(1) De-emphasize the marching band and the march itself. 
In line with this, make the marching band completely distinct 
from the concert band. Have the marching band or second 
band play light and splashy “pop concerts” if such concerts are 
unavoidable, but let it be known that you consider marching 
bands, twirlers and gold-braided uniforms a detriment to the 
performance of the best in music by a college organization. 

(2) Commission works every year for your band and cut down 
on expenditure for the light music and special football arrange- 
ments. Match dollar for dollar the amount of money spent or 
football arrangements with money spent on commissioned works. 
There are young composers in your own and other music depart- 
ments who would jump at the prospect of having their work per- 
formed by your band if it had the reputation of performing good 
music. Also, there is a great deal of Medieval and Renaissance 
music that should be arranged for modern instrumental combina- 
tions, not to mention many organ works that are excellent for 
bands. This commissioning will offer the same incentive for music 
of our times that the numerous opera houses and symphonies of 
Europe offered in the days of the old masters, and it can be done 
by both individual schools and bandmasters associations. This 
will also help augment the band’s rather slight repertoire which 
is sometimes used as an excuse for dubious programming. 

(3) In the various college bandmasters clinics and summer 
sessions, place more emphasis on surveying and evaluating new 
band music and less time on new methods of taking roll, filing 
music and new marching maneuvers. Methods in organization 
are holding back a few bands but they aren’t what's hindering 
bands in general. 

(4) Compare your concert programs with those of the other 
musical organizations in your school. If they can get an at- 
tentive and responsive audience to good programs, why can’t 
your band? 

(5) Emphasize a good musical background in theory, history, 
composition and music literature for the student intending to go 
into band work. If we can get people into the band field who 
are acquainted with the best, we will have less trouble in raising 
our standards. 

(6) Have confidence in your band and in the importance of 
its role in today’s musical development. Feel certain that if 
your college theatre can put on a performance of Shakespeare, 
your college band can play Gabrieli and Cabezon, and if the 
college choir can perform Hindemith and William Schuman and 
be appreciated, your band can do Milhaud and Schoenberg. 
Today’s composers need the incentive of musical groups that 
can perform their work and your college band can be part of 
that incentive. Know that if we are to call ourselves musicians, 
we must serve music. 
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The Magic Feather of 
Mother Goose 


operetta in one act 
Book by Juanita Austin 
Music by Henry S$. Sawyer 

Nursery book characters play an 
important part in this unique ju- 
venile operetta. The story tells of 
the surprise appearance of Mother 
Goose and some of her flock at a 
children's party. The music through- 
out reflects full regard for young 
voices, and many of the songs are 
traditional "Mother Goose” 
jingles. There are nine leading 
parts, and any number of children 
can be used in the chorus. Sugges 
tions for production are included. 


Price, 75 cents 


Betty Lou (The Dream Girl) 
operetta in three acts 

Book and Lyrics by 

lida Larrimore Turner 

Music by R. M. Stults 


One of the most popular oper- 
ettas for high school groups, in 
which gay, catchy tunes match a 
lively The 9 A large or small chorus 
can be used, as conditions dictate, 
and there are solo parts for two 
sopranos, two mezzo-sopranos, two 
altos, two tenors, two baritones, and 
one bass. There also is one male 
part which requires no singing. One 
set only is required. 


Price, $1.00 


Orchestration Available on Rental 


Heads Up! 


one-act operetta on safety 
Book and Lyrics by Robert Wayne Clark 
and D. Willard Zahn 
Music by Ralph Federer 

The instructive features of the 
new juvenile operetta give it spe- 
cial distinction. The story and lyr- 
ics are by two authorities on safety 
training, and the tuneful music is 
aptly designed to please perform- 
ers and listeners alike. There are 
six solo parts, a number of minor 
roles, and there is need for a large 
number of choral singers. A new 
favorite with school and community 
audiences. 

Price, $1.00 


Orchestration Available on Rental 


We're For America 
operetta in two acts 


Book by Thecla Fitzgerald 
Lyrics and Music by Marian Hall 


With fetching tunes, unusual plot 
developments, and a definitely pa- 
triotic aspect, this operetta is easy 
to prepare. The story revolves 
about the happenings at Livermore 
Junior College after the arrival of 
a young lady from foreign shores. 
All ends well, however, with the 
unanimous verdict that, for happi- 
ness, everyone must serve school 
and country to the best of his 
ability. 


Price, $1.00 


Orchestration Available on Rental 





The Lost Locket 


patriotic sketch for any occasion 


By Mrs. R. R. Forman 


The choruses in this enjoyable 
work are for unison voices. One 
setting only is required, and the 
story concerns the loss of a locket 
containing pictures of the owner's 
great, great grandparents. While it 
is lost, the locket evokes the spirits 
of the colonial couple and their 
friends, including George Wash- 
ington. Before the shadowy visitors 
return to the past, the dancing of a 
graceful minuet forms a part of the 
engaging action. 


Price, 60 cents 


When The Moon Rises 


operetta in two acts 
Book and Lyrics by Juanita Austin 
Music by Clarence Kohimann 

The plot of this tuneful operetta 
involves the guests at Cedarglades, 
a New England resort, among whom 
is Jon Tarko, a gypsy, now turned 
musician. His former tribe has 
camped nearby, so it is not sur- 
prising that complications arise 
when Carla, his “gypsy sweetheart, 
discovers him there. In the course 
of events there are four affaires du 
coeur and a kidnapping. The libret- 
tist, however, has solved the sev- 
eral difficult situations to every- 
one's satisfaction. 

Price, $1.00 


Stage Manager's Guide and Or- 
chestration Available on Rental 
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From Whence Cometh 
Your Help? 


WILLIAM J. WATKINS 


least was the opinion of parents and friends who 

took the time to congratulate you. You heaved 

a sigh of relief and stood on the receiving end of the 
compliments. The students thought the program was 
a good one and you really deserved a good measure of 
credit for bringing off a performance in grand style. 
But the program stated that others had a hand in this 


," YOUR CONCERT was a big success! That at 


success. Credit was given to the art department, the 
journalism department, to the manual arts and home 
economics departments, and to many others — often 


with an imposing list of names appended. 

Yet seldom do we find credit given to one of the most 
important functionaires in the school — the janitor! 
Perhaps he is called the custodian in your building or 
maybe he is the “maintenance man.” Whatever his title, 
he may have had a larger hand in the success of your 
program than even you may realize. Why not give 
him some credit? 

lf I had my way, one of the “must” courses for 
prospective teachers would be titled “how to get along 
with the janitor.” I would also point out the importance, 
in our work, of the labors of the office girls, the prin- 
cipal’s secretary, the purchasing agent, the truck driver 
and others whom teachers are sometimes prone to look 
upon as menials. After some experience I have come 
to realize that it is more important for the music teacher 
to cultivate and maintain the good will and friendship 
of the janitor than to be on equally good terms with the 
other teachers (though that is by no means unimpor- 
tant). Because of this conviction, if I were going to a 
new position one of the first persons I would get ac- 
quainted with would be the janitor. 


Experienced teachers of music will know why. But, 
aside from an innate sense of decency, I selfishly want 
the janitor on my side because I know he can make or 
break a concert. A janitor who dislikes you can, in 
subtle ways, intrude many problems and inconveniences 
and still do his job to the satisfaction of his boss. It 
is the extra something that must be done beyond a 
janitor’s usual duties that can take an immense load 
off your mind and back. 


As an illustration of what a friendly janitor may mean 
to you, let me offer the following example. Some years 
ago we produced Gilbert and Sullivan’s /olanthe, which 
was to run for three performances. The evening of the 
first performance arrived and curtain time approached. 
Chorus, principals and orchestra were on hand and 
everything seemed ready to start. It was time to raise 
the asbestos fire curtain. This curtain was very heavy — 
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A Few Words in 
Appreciation of the Music Teacher's 
Friend and Ally—the Janitor 


it must have weighed more than a ton — and was raised 
by means of a chain and sprocket mechanism in the loft. 
The student whose duty it was to raise this curtain 
pulled on the wrong rope, thus reversing the direction 
of the chain. Realizing his error, the boy released the 
rope, causing a sudden snap on the chain, and resulting 
in a broken link. 

What to do? It was 8:15, the house was filled and 
a one-ton curtain could not be raised. The broken 
chain, which was well-nigh inaccessible, created a prob- 
lem indeed. I rushed to the telephone, called Mr. Jack- 
son, our colored custodian, who was on duty only during 
the day, and told him our trouble. He would drive 
right down and see what he could do. When Mr. 
Jackson arrived he took one look at the broken chain 
and went to the basement with me at his heels. He went 
to a spot in the basement wall where the uneven laying 
of the bricks made a small ledge. Reaching up and 
feeling his way, he finally found what he was after — a 
link which he had taken out of the chain eleven years be- 
fore when it needed tightening. In five minutes the 
link was put in the chain and the curtain was rung up. 
The point to all this is simply that without the good will 
of Mr. Jackson there would have been no performance 
that night. He acted above and beyond his normal 
duties. 

Many times, the personal interest of janitors can help 
us. They pick up instruments which students have mis- 
laid or have left in the school yard. They operate the pub- 
lic address system on occasion. They move radios, vic- 
trolas, recording machines; operate curtains, and move 
thousands of chairs. They transport instruments to 
festivals, and use their own cars to carry students and 
instruments to various buildings — and even to out-of- 
town events. In emergencies they repair music stands and 
lights, shut off noisy ventilator fans, prod tardy per- 
formers and keep discipline at times and in places which 
may be overlooked. 

Our annual outdoor music festival called for much 
extra work on the part of our custodial staff. There 
were hundreds of chairs to be moved, special bleachers 
to be erected, 6,000 watts of special lighting and an 
intricate system of wiring for the electric organ and the 
loud speakers. Without the wholehearted help of these 
men there would have been no festival — they made the 
music possible, and, for the most part, they took on 
this extra work without grumbling. Do you blame me, 
then, for being rather proud to receive an invitation 
to the custodians’ semi-annual parties ? 

Believe me, a music teacher’s best friend can be the 
janitor. 
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And What About Opera? 


MARY-LYNN DRAKE 


Ws DO WE continually delude ourselves about 
opera? Why must we repeatedly apologize 
to our students for the shortcomings of an institution 
which is an outstanding musical form and could be even 
more outstanding if a united effort were made to free 
it from its musical strait jacket? 

In the musical education of students from nine to 
sixteen years of age we seem to be making three major 
errors: First is the belief that in opera the music is of 
so much more importance than the words that it is un- 
necessary for the listening public to understand the 
words. The second mistake is to offer excuses for the 
importance of opera and why it is sung almost ex- 
clusively in a foreign language. These excuses do not 
satisfy our youthful public. The third error is the 
false satisfaction derived from bringing an interest to a 
small group; an interest in a form which could and should 
find an eager, listening audience among many more of 
our average students than it does now. 

In a recent between-acts speech from the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York, it was pointed out 
that the youngsters of today are the adult opera audience 
of tomorrow. Because of this we must strive to make 
opera of vital interest to our student audiences. 

Opera producers seem unable or unwilling to face the 
fact that here in America the majority of the people 
understand and speak English. It is desirable, of course, 
to raise a generation of linguists, and the educators in 
this field are doing admirably. But the children with 
whom we most often come in contact will have but a 
nodding acquaintance with languages other than English. 

Children of junior high and high school age raise 
many interesting questions concerning the future of 
opera in America. They find it difficult to follow the 
reasoning that the music is of such vital importance that 
it overshadows the words and story. A generation 
raised upon the idea that a song must have a subtle 
blending of words and music, to the detriment of neither, 
cannot follow a tradition-bound art in which they can- 
not understand the words which are being sung. This 
is especially difficult to understand when they discover 
that in many European countries these same operas are 
sung in the native tongue of the country in which they 
are performed. 

Their modern minds even suggest that the stories be 
changed in favor of more worthwhile arias with new 
plots. My classes are much more impressed with the 
recordings of Carmen Jones than with recordings of the 
original in French. They are usually discriminating 
enough, however, to realize the higher musical quality 
of the voices on the original version, but they stoutly 
maintain that they are receiving only half value—the 
melody without the meaning of the words. 

Many times one hears a teacher tell his or her class 
that opera is sung in a foreign language because the 
true meaning of a song is lost in translation. This is 
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faulty reasoning because, to the students, there has been 
no actual meaning of any kind. They can usually re- 
member that much of the world’s finest literature has 
been translated into English with no apparent loss of 
value. 

Perhaps opera has not kept pace with a changing 
world. And teaching techniques, so far as opera is con- 
cerned, have lagged with it. Perhaps somewhere in our 
not-too-distant past we accepted a series of pat answers 
to all the questions concerning the why’s and where- 
fore’s of opera. 

In his book “Of Men and Music,” Deems Taylor at- 
tempts to correct this tendency by showing the vast de- 
gree to which opera depends upon senseless traditional 
stage actions or words. Many amusing incidents may 
be found in the chapters dealing with opera. The reasons 
for bits of stage business are often utterly absurd. 

A radio broadcast of an opera is nearly useless as a 
teaching tool below high school level and sometimes even 
at this level because there is no visible action to give 
the listener a clue to the story; there are no intelligible 
words to furnish meaning to the songs; the melodic 
pieces of music are often so widely spaced that the 
listener loses the story without an added aid. (And fie 
upon him who says, “Oh, well, many singers cannot be 
understood even when they sing in English.” Let us 
not add that lame Philistinian excuse to our other musi- 
cal crimes. Let us condemn sloppy, unintelligible diction 
so loudly that it won’t happen here.) To listen to an 
opera on the radio intelligently and appreciatively re- 
quires study and either score or libretto to follow it to 
a satisfying climax. Although the story and motive are 
too adult for some children, the new opera by Benjamin 
Britten was clearly understood in its radio performance. 
Seldom was the action difficult to follow, all because the 
words were there to guide the listener. 

Those of us who have been schooled in opera litera- 
ture and have sung, played and studied its many inter- 
esting technical aspects are much more pleased and eager 
to hear or see an opera than the average person who has 
not the time or the educational background (musically 
speaking) to understand or enjoy it. True, there are 
those who listen to the opera broadcast and enjoy using 
its music as a background to conversation or some other 
activity. If they miss five minutes they feel no break 
of continuity. 

This is a cross section of questions asked in a class 
at junior high level studying opera: 

Why do they sing so loudly most of the time? 

Why don’t they act naturally? 

Why should we study this? We can’t understand what they 
are saying on the broadcasts, anyway. 


Why don’t they make a movie of some operas just for the 
schools? 

We sing lots of songs from other countries in English. Why 
can’t opera singers learn opera songs in English, too? 

True, the above questions may be answered in one 


way or another, but why perpetuate a fraud that binds 
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us to non-understanding? We should tell our classes 
that it is in their power to eventually obtain opera in 
English, and that with united effort we can revitalize 
this grand but mossy form of musical entertainment. 

The movies, though they have usually shied away 
from presenting a full-length performance of an opera, 
have greatly aided the cause of bringing opera to every 
village and town by staging famous scenes from operas. 
“Two Sisters from Boston,” ‘“‘Week-end at the Wal- 
dorf,” “Song of Scheherazade,” “Phantom of the Opera,” 
“Goldwyn Girl” and “Going My Way,” are only a few. 
Although the movies still bow to tradition in presenting 
songs in foreign tongues, they do maintain high stand- 
ards for songs which are sung in English and seldom 
allow a singer with faulty diction to appear. Our 
youngsters want to know what is going on and we 
should not deny them this privilege. 

The enjoyment of the child who has hummed or 
whistled the tunes from various operas is enhanced one 
hundred per cent if he can also sing the words. The 
translations of operatic masterpieces, especially for 
school use, are most often made, not by noted language 
scholars, but by music educators who realize the value 
of adding meaning to the musical idea. 

In 1943, at the Music Educators Wartime Conference 
in Santa Barbara, California, Wendell Otey of San 
Francisco State College expounded the theory that a 
child’s enjoyment and memory of an orchestral piece 
could be increased by adding descriptive words to out- 
standing themes. For example, the opening violin theme 
in the Scheherazade Suite can be sung successfully with 
the words, “This is the tale of Scheherazade.” Or the 
theme from the Sea and Sinbad’s Ship lends itself to 
the words, “Sinbad sailed on a smooth blue sea ’til 
storms began.” Musical heresy? Not at all. Just a 
usable teaching device. 

Too often musical authorities forget that they have a 
duty to coming generations as well as to present con- 
Or perhaps opera prefers to remain in its 


sumers. 





rut of appealing to the same group of people and com- 
placently denying an oncoming new group a truly grand 
form of entertainment. 

Opera is an important phase of American life, but 
we are not using it to its full advantage. First, the 
powers in charge of the production of operas are too 
far above the multitude to realize that they are over- 
looking what is literally a golden opportunity by con- 
tinuing to lace opera into its traditional stiffened mold. 
This stiff-necked attitude has already lost opera many 
friends, and this loss cannot be shrugged off with the 
phrase “They’re not the type to enjoy opera, anyway.” 
Anyone can become the “type” if given a chance. 

Many persons, music educators included, are some- 
times too steeped in these traditions to recall how they 
felt as youngsters and hence overlook the child who is 
interested in opera but not enough to learn two or three 
foreign languages or borrow a score for the Saturday 
broadcasts. 

Music educators have crusaded before. Why not 
another crusade to revitalize opera? Have it sung in 
English; have it become a really valuable musical form 
for all. Fred Waring points out in his pamphlet, “Tone 
Syllables,” that words and music share importance. 
Why not crusade to teach children to sing clearly 
enough to be understood and educate them to such a 
degree of discrimination that they rank as mediocre 
any singer who does not produce tone and words satis- 
factorily? They are accustomed to hearing words clearly 
pronounced on many popular radio programs. Are we 
to offer them any less perfection in a form so much 
more purely made and which has flourished, more or 
less, for three hundred years? 

We cannot afford to ignore opera, but the average 
man will continue to ignore it unless it is made to fit his 
capacities and unless the kinks are smoothed out of our 
faulty reasoning concerning its production. 

Let’s strive for English-sung opera in America and 
for an opera company in every city. Let’s make opera 
a grand experience for our students! 


Sally Forth—a Skit 





Scene I: A living room. (The curtain rises on Sally. It is 
evening. In street dress, Sally yawns and sets aside a magazine 
she has been reading.) 

SALLy: Well, tomorrow is the day I’ve been working towards 
and looking forward to for four years. I certainly was lucky to 
have landed a job as music supervisor so soon after graduation 
(Yawns) Oh, I’m tired. I’ve got to be up early in the morning. 
Better get to bed! I hope everything works out all right to- 
morrow! Mmm-—Supervisor of Music, Midtown, U.S.A.! (Exit) 


Scene II: Living Room. Well, I’m dressed. Wonder if I 
need a little more color! I hate a drab-looking teacher. A 
little color adds interest to a class! I’m so nervous. Think I'll 
have a stick of gum to calm myself! .Wonder what time 
it is .. . twenty after eight! I have to be there at eight-thirty 
and I forgot to check the gas in my car! Let’s hope there’s 
enough to get me there! (Sally picks up her books and rushes 
out.) 


Scene III: 
up and down.) 

PrincipaAL: Where can that woman be? (Glancing at her 
watch) School started twenty minutes ago. She was to have 


The principal’s Office. (The principal is pacing 
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visited classes beginning at nine. What could have happened? 
(Sally rushes in, chewing gum and dropping several things.) 

Satty: So sorry, Miss Anderson. I ran out of gas at Pine 
and Vine! ... Had to be pushed all the way to school! Am 
I very late? 

PrincipaL: (Sarcastically) Oh, no, Miss Hughes—not at all! 
I wish I had been there to give you a push, dear! Shall we visit 
what’s left of the classes? 

SALLy: Of course, Miss Anderson. 


Scene IV: A classroom. (The Principal and Sally enter the 
room. The teacher walks over quickly to greet them.) 

PrtncipAL: Miss Boone, this is our new supervisor, Miss 
Hughes. 

TEACHER: I’m so glad to meet you, Miss Hughes. I’ve been 
looking forward to working with you. There are so many 
things I'd like to talk over. 

Satty: Yes, yes, Miss Loone. 

TEACHER: (In a corrective tone) Miss Boone. 

SaLLy: Oh, yes—Miss Boone. Well, that isn’t exactly what 
I’d planned for today. (The Principal leaves quietly. Sally ig- 
nores the teacher and walks over to address the class.) 
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For more effective instruction in the music room 


® A well-equipped music room is one 
of the most effective ways to encourage 
the growth and development of the 
musical abilities of school children. 

RCA offers teachers and adminis- 
trators new and improved teaching 
tools for music instruction. These 
audio-visual aids simplify the teach- 
ers’ problems caused by today’s large 
enrollments. The following are rec- 
ommended as essential materials for 
the modern music room: 

RCA Victrola* Classroom Phono- 
graph (Model 66-ED). The finest 
portable instrument of its kind for 
high-quality reproduction of records. 
Provides teachers with an aid for 
teaching music appreciation, music 
history and the theory of music. Has 


“Golden Throat,” finest tone system 
in RCA Victor history! Separate treble 
and bass tone controls, “Silent Sap- 
phire” pickup. Plays 10-inch or 12- 
inch records. Blond finished walnut 
cabinet. 

RCA Victor Record Library for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Consists of 370 
basic compositions especially selected 
and organized by teachers for teachers. 
83 records contained in 21 albums. 
Covers such activities as Rhythms, 
Singing, Folk Songs, Singing Games. 
Complete teaching instructions for 
each record. 

RCA Victor Records. There are 
many interesting and unique records 
and albums developed for use with 
classes in music. They cover apprecia- 


tion of music form, creative listening, 
correlation of music with other sub- 
jects, recordings of world’s greatest 
orchestras and artists. 

RCA Victor Victrola* Radio-Phono- 
graphs. A wide variety of models 
provide excellent performance in 
music rooms, classrooms, auditori- 
ums. “Golden Throat’’ acoustical 
system gives records and radio broad- 
casts thrilling, new fidelity. 

These RCA audio-visual aids are but a 
few of the RCA products that are assist- 
ing teachers to instruct more effectively. 
They are concrete results of RCA’s 
leadership in radio-electronic research in 
the field of education. For illustrated 
literature, see your RCA Victor Dealer, 
or write: Educational Sales Department 
55 I, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


*“Victrola’”—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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A New Composition of Enduring Value for Solo Piano and Band 


ble forte. 


that each melody may be played separately. 


PART ONE includes 

1, RELIGIOUS CHANT 
2. CHRISTMAS SONG 
3. LAMENT (Brass only) 
4. ROUND DANCE 


Full Band 5.00 Symph. Band 7.50 


THE SYNCOPATED CLOCK 
by LEROY ANDERSON Arr. Lang 
An ingenious whimsical clock beats in 
rhythm. Broad amusing qualities. 


Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 5.00 


BRASS BAND BOOGIE 

by PHILIP J. LANG 

An excellent showpiece interpolating 
modern rhythmic effects for every section. 


Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 


MUSICAL TYPIST 


by RONNIE MUNRO 
A clever characteristic novelty simulating 
the sounds of a typewriter which includes 
solo parts for xylophone, accordion, piano. 


Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 


Arr. Lang 











EF mitts MUSIC, INC. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. IS SOLE-SELLING AGENT for the best-selling K-LITH VISIONEASE Music Writing Papers. 
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Full Band 10.00 


Free Reference Scores to Mills Band Music Publications On Request 


by Donald Phillips 


Symphonic Band 13.00 


(Each unit includes 2-Solo Piano & Conductor parts) 
Selo Piano & Conductor only... 





PART TWO includes 

1. THE LEGEND OF THE BIRDS 

2. LULLABY 

3. COMIC DANCE (Woodwinds only) 
4. CHORAL DANCE 

Full Band 7.00 Symph. Band 9.50 


ssid an waltinewn Boca alow 
or your 


ESCAPADA 
by SID PHILLIPS 
Sub-titled “A Mexican Elopement", this 
descriptive work captures the musical flavor 
of our Southwestern neighbor. 

Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 


BOLERO (Spanish Dance) 

by M. MOSZKOWSKI Arr. Lang 
The famous fiery Bolero has been actually 
enhanced through this transcription. 

Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 


SWORD DANCE 

by A. Il. KHACHATURIAN Arr. Lang 
Piano solo with band accompaniment or 
playable by band alone. A dynamic, differ- 


ent arrangement. 
Symph. Band 5.50 


Arr. Yoder 


Full Band 3.50 
(Piano solo inc. in each set) 


Chicago 4, Ill. 








Blending Jazz Forms with the best Concerto Structure 
to bring something different to today’s band repertoire 


CONCERTO In JAZZ 


Trancribed for Band by PHILIP J. LANG 


Musical Highlight of the recent concert tour of the 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BAND, directed by PROF. WM. D. REVELLI 
In one movement, CONCERTO IN JAZZ contains three principal sections varied in style 
and rhythm. The first theme is lively, with the piano soloist setting the mode at once; the second 
theme is slow and melodic; it finishes with a majestic restatement of the slow motif played dou- 


Extra Parts ....60 each 





UV ddddddddddddddddddqddqeeqqeqqeeeeeEEECCECECLCCCECHCECMMMllz 
Arranged for the first time for Symphonic Band 


EIGHT RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 


by ANTAL LIADOV, Opus 58 
Transcribed for Modern Band by RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Featured by the famed GOLDMAN BAND yet playable with full colorations by school 
bands. Fully cued, these simple folk songs offer brilliant melodies, and are so arranged 





LEAGUE OF 
COMPOSERS 


MARCH 


by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
One of Dr. Goldman's latest marches. 
Dedicated to the League of Composers, 
it was first performed at the Composers’ 
concert given in honor of the band- 
master's 7Oth birthday. 

Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 4.50 


THE BUGLER 


by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
CORNET or TRUMPET SOLO 
with band accomp. 
Arr. by lLeidzen, the introduction is 


Full Band (inc. solo) 4.00 


E. F. G. MARCH 


by ERIK LEIDZEN 
Based musically on the initials of Dr. 
Goldman and dedicated to the dean of 


bandmasters. 
Full Band 2.50 Symph. Band 4.00 











SCHOOL DAYS Fantasy 

Arr. PHILIP J. LANG 

America's famous song—depicting the 
theme from kindergarten through a gradva- 


tion grand march. 

Full Band 4.50 Symph. Band 6.50 
MARCHO POCO 

by DONALD I. MOORE 

Everything you want in a fast-moving con- 
cert march to set the spirit of your band 


program. 
Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 5.00 





1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Satty: Good morning, children. I’m your new_ supervisor 
and I’m sure we are going to get along just fine! I’ve planned 
a little surprise for you today. I brought along some records. 
Thought you might like a little recreation! (She looks through 
the album). Oh, I’ve broken this one! It must have happened 
when I dropped it! (She shows she is at a loss as to what to do.) 
Well, that wasn’t much of an idea anyway! (Stalling for time) 
How are you all getting along in your work? (Turning to 
the teacher). How are they all getting along, Miss Goone? 
Oh, my, the bell! It’s time for my next class! I’ve enjoyed this 
so much, I'll be in again soon. I hope I’ve been of some help 
and don’t fail to call on me if something’s troubling you. (To 
the teacher—audibly). The children are very bright. I can see 
that by just looking at them! ... Goodby, children. (Sally 
walks out) 


Scene V: Sally's Office. (Sally walks out on stage and notices 
the teacher waiting for her.) 

SALLY: (Aside) . Oh, dear! She would have to come 
the first thing. I haven’t had a minute to clean my office 
and get things in order. (To the teacher) Good afternoon, 
Miss Broome. 

TEACHER: (Jn a corrective tone) Miss Boone. 

Satty: Yes, Miss Boone? 

TEACHER: Miss Hughes, we were told that when you arrived 
today you would have a list of the latest primary sight reading 
music books. I was wondering if you could let me have that 
list to make out my order? 

SALLY: Well, ... Ah! .°.. I haven’t had a minute to ar- 
range my things, ... but I can let you have the list before 
next week. 

TEACHER: But we have to have our orders in this evening. 

SALLy: Oh, yes! Well, I’ll start in right now! (The teacher 
leaves. Sally ts dusting. She does not see two women enter.) 

WomeEN: (Cough) Ahem! 

SALLY: (Turning) Yes?? 

Mrs. WitttaMs: I’m Mrs. Williams. I’ve been waiting for 
you to visit me this past week, but I guess you’ve been too busy 
getting settled. 

Satty: As a matter of fact, I just arrived yesterday and I’ve 
been in such a rush — 

Mrs. WittrAMs: Oh, really! . . . Well, I thought you'd be 
interested in meeting Mrs. — 

Satty: Oh! (looking at watch) I have to be at orchestra 
rehearsal in two minutes. Could you ladies plan to come back 
another day? I’d so love to have a visit. (Sally rushes out. 
The two women stare at each other in amazement.) 

Mrs. WuiAMs: Apparently our choice of supervisor hasn’t 
proven very wise! Her recommendations were good, . . . but 
I’ve never been so rudely received in all my years as Superin- 
tendent . . . And you — a member of the Board of Education! 

Mrs. Warp: I, for one, can promise that if she lasts the 
year out, there won’t be another for her as Supervisor of Music 
in Midtown! I'll do all in my power — (They leave continuing 
this discussion) 


Scene VI: Orchestra Rehearsal Room. (The curtain rises 
on the scene. Music stands, chairs, and music are strewn all 
over. The janitor enters with pails, ‘drops them and groans) 

Hiram: Look at this mess, I’ve never had to clean up after 
orchestra before. (Begins carrying things off, continuing lines.) 
In fact, I’ve never had as much work to do in fifteen years here 
as I’ve had this one day! Picking up after that new supervisor! 

I can’t take any more! There’s a limit to what I'll stand. 
(Picks up overturned music stand) (As he exits) — I'll quit. 
That’s what I’ll do. J’ll quit! 


Scene VII: Sally’s Office (Sally is at her desk working with 
pencil and paper.) 

Satty: (To herself) Ten — fifteen! (Aloud) That's it! I’ve 
narrowed it down quite a bit — if I do say it myself. (The 
Principal enters and Sally rises.) 

Satty: I was just going in to see you, Miss Anderson. 

PrinciPaAL: (Angrily) Miss Hughes, I’ve a number of com- 
plaints — 

Satty: Sit down, Miss Anderson. I’m sure you'll be pleased 
to hear that I’ve figured out in detail the things we'll need for 
the coming year. 

Principat: But, Miss — 

SaLty: As you know I took the orchestra today, and I checked 
the condition of the instruments. We lack a bassoon, and we 
have at least three students who would be interested in playing 
that instrument. I made a few calls and finally located one for 
fifteen hundred dollars. Second-hand, of course, but the man 


assured me it was in very good condition. .... There isn’t a 
good violin bow in the lot, Miss Anderson. Some are scratched 
and have hairs missing. 


I’ve ordered ten new ones. The 
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violins aren’t too bad. (The Principal looks pained.) I thought 
of having the instrument cupboards lined in knotty pine — so 
professional-looking, you know. . . . And this is the &. of all — 
(The Principal leans batk in evident distress) 

PRINCIPAL: I can imagine! 

SaLLy: (Jgnoring the remark) I looked through the choral 
music and decided to give a grand opera this spring. This will 
give us plenty of time for rehearsal, Of course, they may have 
to sacrifice some of their class time, . . . but it will be worth 
it — for the sake of true art! 


PrincipaAL: (At her wit’s end.) And what have you in mind, 
Miss Hughes? 
Satty: I’ve called Kramer’s Music Store and ordered a set 


of scores for Das Rheingold! 

PRINCIPAL: Wagner’s, of course! 

Satty: Of course! (Looks at watch) Five-fifteen! And I 
have a dinner date at six-thirty. I do hope I won't have to re- 
main after hours very often, Miss Anderson. Well, — see 
tomorrow! (She picks up her handbag and leaves quickly.) 
(The Principal looks after her with hand extended and men 
open. She slumps into a chair. Mrs. Williams, the superintend- 
om ig Ward, board member, and Miss Boone enter the 
office 

Mrs. Warp: We've been looking all over for you. 
see Miss Hughes? 

PRINCIPAL: (Staring blankly at audience, mimicking Miss 
Hughes): I’ve found a bassoon for only fifteen hundred 
dollars — knotty pine — violin bows — ten of them — Das 
Rheingold — with hairs missing!!??? 

Miss Boone: (Sympathetically) Miss Anderson, we've all had 
a hard day. 


Did ‘you 


Mrs. Warp: What a mess! Can we get rid of her? 
PrINcIPAL: (Wearily) If another thing happens today — 
HrraM: Miss Anderson, I’m leaving. There’s a limit to what 


I can stand! I’ve been here for fifteen years. I deserve a little 
respect — consideration ! 
PrINcIPAL: Hiram! Not you! You can’t leave! Where 


will we ever get another man to work as cheap — as Joyally as 
you! 

HiraM: Try getting somebody from the same place you got 
that Supervisor. They'd make a mighty fine team! 

PrincipaL: No, Hiram. 

HiraM: Yes, Miss Anderson. (Picks up pail instead of 
suitcase. Drops it in disgust.) Nothing’s gone right today! 

PrincipAL: Stay, Hiram. We need you. We all have to 
stick together. We'll fight this out together. 

Hiram: Well, I guess I can’t walk out now! 


PrincIPAL: This is all like a bad dream. A perfect night- 
mare! She’s costing us thousands! (All get up to leave.) 

Mrs. Warp: I can promise you as I said — that if she lasts 
the year out — 

PrincipaAL: (Moaning) I won't! 

Mrs. WiLLIAMs: Have an aspirin, “L.A.” 

PrincipaL: Thanks. 


Mrs. WILLIAMS: Have one, Miss Loone? 
TEACHER: (Weakly) Boone! 
Mrs. WirttAMs: Of course. (The women exit) 


Hiram: Look at this room. Papers all over! There’s a limit 
to what I'll stand. Ill quit. That’s what I'll do! J’ll quit! 
(An alarm clock is heard as if in the distance.) (Curtain) 


Scene VIII: Sally's Living Room. (Sally enters neatly 
dressed) 
Satty: What a nightmare! I’m so glad it was all a bad 


dream. Thank heavens I came a week ahead of time so as to 
arrange things! I wonder if I have enough color! Oh! oh! 
That sounds familiar! No, better leave things as they are! 
(Takes “a from the table) Let’s see. I checked the gas in 
the car. ooks at watch) And I'm starting in plenty of 
time. I %.. those lists of materials and textbooks in my brief- 
case. (Starts to leave, and turns back.) 

Oh, yes, I almost forgot about you (to audience). I have a 
question for you. Two, in fact! Do you think a young — 
educator would really begin her career in such a way? And i 
there anyone here who does not know that there’s a lot more to 


music education than a pitch pipe? Oh, much more! (Sally 
exits) 
The end. 
[Note: The department of music club, The Camerata, at Saint 


Mary-of-the-Woods College (Indiana), selected Professional 
Fields in Music for its general theme this year. In a meeting 
conducted by upperclassmen Music Education majors the skit, 
“Sally Forth,” was presented. The author, Mary Jo Gamble, a 
member of MENC Student Chapter 72, was a student representa- 
tive attending the Detroit Conference. ]} 
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BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's Reviewing Staff 





Follow the Music, by Lottie Ellsworth Coit and Ruth 
Bampton. Illus. by Martha Powell Setchell. [Boston: C. C. 
Birchard and Company. $2.00.] 

Contains action songs and games suitable for children 
four to nine. There are finger games, rhythm games, and 
party games on familiar happenings in a child’s life. They 
are planned to develop imagination and muscular coordina- 
tion, and very subtly influence a child’s musical development. 
Some of the old-time childhood favorites have been included. 
Some of the original games have been created for use in 
classes in “Introduction to Music” and are part of the child’s 
early musical development in these classes at the Eastman 
School of Music. The games are all suitable for home, 
school, camps and playgrounds. The format of the book is 
attractive, with full-page illustrations for each game. (Lottie 
Ellsworth Coit is Director of children’s classes in “Introduc- 
tion to Music,” Eastman School of Music, and Ruth Bamp- 
ton is Director of Music, Polytechnic Elementary and Junior 
High Schools, Pasadena.) —Helen Grant Baker 


Folk Song: U. S. A., by John A. and Alan Lomax, music 
arrangements by Charles and Ruth Seeger. [New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 407 pp. $6.00.]} 

In the opinion of this reviewer, here is a book that bears 
out just what the title would lead one to expect: the life 
of a nation set down in the songs of its people. Even in 
a book one feels the freshness of spirit of the U. S. A—a 
land of youth, hope, faith, energy and courage. If ever a 
volume deserved the name of “a treasury” it is this col- 
lection, 

There is no wealth (as Ruskin once said) but life. And 
here are one hundred and eleven songs teeming with the 
untold riches of creative power and compelling beauty which 
characterizes the living, on-going expressions of a singing 
people. 

It is remarkable that the Lomaxes, with the help of the 
Seegers, have been able to capture and record on the printed 
page so much of that “hot ott the griddle” quality which 
marks both individual and group improvisations. further- 
more, these collaborators have succeeded, not only in build- 
ing up one’s interest in the folk music of this country, but 
hearts are warmed to a point where one finds it impossibie 
not to join in the singing of songs that were made to bé 
sung, 

The following quotation from an eighth-grade boy is a 
case in point: “These songs fall easy on my ear and hit 
me right down in the bottom of my heart. I[ get feelings 
about all the people that ever were broke or hungry, and 
glad or mad, and lonesome or afraid, and mean or loving, 
and—it’s wonderful!” 

It is indeed wonderful, for most of the things that touch 
life at its roots are here: laments for lost lovers, bold and 
lusty “Come all ye” ballads, songs of old salts who fought 
the seas in whaling vessels, gay and humorous, courting and 
play-party songs, lonesome songs, blues, and spirituals. A 
collection embodying, in the truest sense, the history of a 
people in forty-eight states who “. . .came singing out of the 
wilderness many years ago. . .” 

Special mention should be made-of the colorful prose pas- 
sages contributed to each section of this book by Alan 
Lomax. His writing is inimitable in style and moving in 
content for he speaks with vigor, beauty, and passion 
about something that lies very close to his heart. 

Teachers and parents will want their young people tu 
know about and have a share in their rightful heritage of 
folk songs of these United States of America. In knowing 
about and singing the songs in this book, young minds 
will be led out, imaginations will catch fire, and hearts 
warmed with understandings, ideas and sympathies hitherto 
unknown. 

Surely this is reason enough for wanting to gather our 
young “closer to the fire that burns on the hearth of the 
people.” —Lilla Belle Pitts 


Emergent Voice, by Kenneth N. Westerman. [Published 
privately, Box 62, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 156 pp. $5.00.] 
Following the work of Dr. J. H. Muyskens in the field 
of biolinguistics, Dr. Westerman’s research confirms the 
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teachings of biology, that what we hear as the singing voice 
emerges from a physical framework patterned and con- 
ditioned for singing through the normal actions of the body. 
Instead of guessing from the tone produced back into the 
body processes involved, which has largely characterized the 
voice teaching of the past, Dr. Westerman contends that 
perfect freedom is gained through a full consideration of the 
causative muscle movements. In the order of emergence 
they are Posture, Respiration, Phonation, Resonation and 
Articulation . . . The foundation of this framework is posture 
and articulation is its end product ... The aim of every stu- 
dent of voice should be to build a voice of such flexibility 
and beauty that it will respond instantly to the slightest 
change of thought or emotion as the student interprets the 
text of his song . . . The true task for the vocal teacher and 
student is to sort out reflex actions and build and modify 
them for more artistic speech and singing. 

Each of the five muscular activities with their overlapping 
and blending, is described with the aid of clear drawings 
and charts. A series of techniques and exercises developed 
and refined over a period of years is designed to assist in 
the blending and freedom of the muscle actions evolved in 
this emergence. “Beautiful voices are built and natural 
voices increase in range, power and flexibility by the use of 
these exercises.” 

Valuable discussions include the part vibrato plays in 
voice development; the re-enforcement of the fundamental 
tone through resonation in the cavities, bones and tissues 
of the head, and the re-enforcement of overtones by the 
resonation of the vowel formants in the mouth; the relative 
value of nasalization and oralization in the production of 
beautiful tone; the use of the m-m-m-hum as a basic tech- 
nique, and the employment of energy surge as an aid to clear 
articulation. 

A significant contribution is Dr. Westerman’s research in 
the emergence of the sounds of English (or American) 
speech from the life maintaining activities of the body. 

Further sections of the book have to do with the develop- 
ment of musicianship; an excellent chapter on the boy voice; 
a consideration of interpretation and literature and an ex- 
haustive bibliography of American folk songs.—Marion Flagg 


Score Reading, compiled and edited by Martin Bernstein. 
{New York: M. Witmark & Sons, 106 pp. 4 

A revised edition of Mr. Bernstein’s book of graded ex- 
cerpts of orchestral works published some years ago. This 
edition is rich in material for the conducting student, pre- 
senting representative composers from Bach to Richard 
Strauss. The scores are reduced to the instruments neces- 
sary in order to illustrate points made in each succeeding 
exercise. The student is expected to play the scores at the 
piano, if possible. Explanatory material regarding instru- 
ments, clefs, and terminology found in the works of Corelli, 
Vivaldi, Bach and Handel and later composers is of value. 
The book is the work of a mature musician and should be in 
the library of all serious students of conducting. 


The Orchestrator’s Handbook, by Maurice Gardner. [New 
York: The Staff Music Publishing Company, 53 pp. $2.00.] 

For quick reference this little book should prove to be of 
value to the modern orchestrator. The preface states that it 
aims to provide pertinent material regarding “range, dynamics 
transposition, fingering and practicalities of the instruments 
used in today’s radio, symphony, dance and school orchestras 
and in brass bands.” All this cannot be adequately treated in 
a small book of fifty-three pages, but essential reminders 
are included for all instruments. —David Mattern 


The Child’s Book of Folklore, Edited by Marion Vallat 
Emrich and George Korson. Illus. by John O’Hara Cosgrave 
II. [New York: The Dial Press. 240 pp. $2.75.] 

Whether placed in the elementary school library or in the 
child’s home library “The Child’s Book of Folklore” will prove 
an excellent addition to other anthologies of this type 
chiefly because the material included has been so carefully 
chosen. Section One contains many of the best American 
folk songs and ballads, rounds, party-play songs, street cries, 
nonsense rhymes and jingles. The folk tales include legends, 
tall tales, nature myths, fairy tales, jokes and pranks. The 
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The Most Progressive 
Band Method Published! 


Written and Edited by a School Man For School Use! 


ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR 
BEGINNERS makes available a new training course for 
school bands that has never before been equalled. Each 
book is a complete course for the instrumentalist, collec- 
tively the books provide co-ordinated study for an en- 
tire band. 


The outstanding feature of Elvin L. Freeman's unique 
and progressive method include highly original treat- 
ment of the piano accompaniments (arranged both for 

? exercise material and the melodies) and the use of . 
many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises. 


ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 
features such widely knows copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | 
Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon 
Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, 
The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


There's a study book for every instrument in a School Band! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
FLUTE Bb CORNET 
PICCOLO HORN IN Eb 
Bb CLARINET HORN IN F 


Eb ALTO CLARINET TROMBONE 
Bb BASS CLARINET BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 


OBOE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

BASSOON BASS (TUBA) 

Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE DRUMS (and BELLS) 
Price - Each Book $1.00 © Price - Piano-Conductor $3.00 


Write now for your FREE copy Bb Cornet Book 


ae 
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es Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION ° LEO FEIST, INC 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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The dream of every trumpet artist has now 
come true. Today . . . manufacturing per- 
fection of a “400” quality /ightweight trumpet 
has been achieved by Buescher craftsmen! 


It is an instrument of interest to every band 
director — as a brass artist himself, or if he 
has students at the point in their musical 
career where the inspiration of the finest of 
trumpets will encourage outstanding endeavor. 


They'll like it the instant they get their 
hands on it. It’s so light . . . so perfectly 
balanced . . . so easy to hold. And fingers 
fit so naturally on the larger, scientifically 


> THE FINEST 






TRUMPET 


spaced finger buttons. 


But their real thrill comes in testing its 
tonal quality and the lightning fast action of 
its Micro-Master valves. Here is unmatched 
performance. Its large bore with tone-tapered 
mouthpipe gives complete mastery of tonal 
color from velvet soft to full fortissimo. And 
it cannot be overblown! 


Many have tried to develop a trumpet 
like this. None has ever reached such 
heights of perfection. By all means see 
it at your Buescher dealers at your first 
opportunity. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. © Elkhart, Indiana 
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section on games includes counting out rhymes, outdoor 
games, games of chase, festival games, rope skipping and 
many others. The indoor games include guessing and play- 
party games, riddles and fortune telling. The section on 
costumes and beliefs includes luck signs, omens, charms, 
remedies and cures, lore relating to special days, seasons and 
the stars and moon. Phrases and sayings, proverbs, memory- 
book verses, epitaphs and miscellaneous word lore are also 
included in this section. 

The book will not only give hours of pleasure to junior 
readers and answer the often asked question “What shall 
I do now, Mother?” but teachers and playground directors 
will find it a useful guide. —Clara E, Starr 


Texts of the Vocal Works of Robert Schumann in English 
Translation, by Henry S. Drinker. [New York: The 
Association of American Colleges Arts Program. $1.00] 

Dr. Drinker is pursuing with considerable success his 
advocacy of the singing in English of the vocal works of the 
great masters. He is particularly interested in evolving texts 
which will carry out the spirit of the originals in terms which 
are comprehensible to the American audience and the Amer- 
ican singer as well. The book is of value not only to the 
person interested in employing the actual English texts, but 
it is also useful for the singer who, although singing in the 
original language, would like to have available a source to 
which he might refer as to meaning and implication of the 
original. —George Howerton 


BAND 


Grand Symphony for Band (Funeral and Triumphal), the 
third movement (Apotheosis), by Hector Berlioz, edited by 
Richard Franko Goldman. [New York: Mercury Music 
Corporation. Full band with conductor’s condensed score, 
$6.50; full band with conductor’s full score, $8.50; symphonic 
band with conductor’s condensed score, $9.50; symphonic 
band with conductor’s full score, $11.00; conductor’s full 
score, $3.00; conductor’s condensed score, $1.25.] 

Though edited for modern band, this symphony was writ- 
ten for the band as Berlioz knew it, and limited by current 
standards and practices. The third movement is full sound- 
ing and grandiose and not too difficult. —-Mark H. Hindsley 


Two Christmas Processional Marches, by Nino Marcelli. 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full band $2.00; symphonic 
band $3.50; conductor 50c; other parts 25c ea.} 

For the music director who might want some effective 
band music for the Christmas season, Carl Fischer has issued 
two new marches by Nino Marcelli, which are based on well- 
known Christmas hymns: “Joy to the World” and “Angels 
We Have Heard on High.” The treatment is free and we 
note that Marcelli uses only the melodic framework on which 
to build an imaginative treatment of the music. His har- 
monic innovations are rich and full of religious beauty and 
force. These marches should be useful to enrich concert 
band music for Christmas. 


In the Cathedral, by Gabriel Pierne, trans. by Irving 
Cheyette. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Full band with 
condensed score $2.25; full band with condensed and full 
scores $3.50; symphonic band with condensed score $3.75; 
symphonic band with condensed and full scores $5.00; full 
score $2.25; condensed score 75c; extra parts 25c ea.] 

This work for concert band is a transcription of Gabriel 
Pierne’s “In the Cathedral.” It is a part of the University 
of Michigan Band series. The rich harmonies of Pierne 
make this work an effective piece for concert band. We need 


more of the great music of the world made available for 
our bands. May we see more of this type of music pub- 
lished. 


America, I Love You, a modern paraphrase, by Edgar 
Leslie and Archie Gottler. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. 
Full band $2.50; symphonic band $4.00; conductor’s (con- 
densed) score 75c; extra parts 30c ea.]} 

Arranger Philip Lang has given us a very easy but effec- 
tive arrangement of a song of pre-World War I days. This 
music could be effectively played by bands just beginning 
the early stages of development. Although the rhythms and 
harmony are easy for the players, they are interesting and 
varied throughout. —Warren S. Freeman 


Schumann’s Concerto March, adapted from the’ Concerto 
in A Minor, Opus 54, arr. by Dick Jacobs. [New York: 
Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Inc. For band, $1.00.] 

An adaptation of this beautiful melody into a short march. 
It is well arranged and although not suited for street work 
would go well in concert. —Andrew G. Loney, Jr. 


Lift Ev’ry Voice and Sing (National Negro Anthem), by 
J. Rosamond Johnson, arr. by Robert Cray. [New York: 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. Full band $1.00.} 

This is apparently a transcription of a choral setting of the 
above-named song. The score gives no information as to 
whether the arrangement is intended as an independent band 
number, or as an accompaniment to a choral group or com- 
munity singing. Since no words are furnished, the first 
alternative seems most likely. The composition is in 6/8 
time and consists of an eight-bar introduction followed by 
two sixteen-measure sections. The second is in the nature 
of a finale—rather sustained in character and working up to 
a grandiose climax. 


Rainbow Pier, March, by J. J. Richards. [Oskaloosa, 
Iowa: C. L. Barnhouse Co.. Standard band $1.00.] 

The arrangement of this march is in the circus tradition, 
featuring florid cornet and clarinet parts over a robust 
trombone counter melody. Basses, horns and secondary 
cornets work with the percussion to form a solid rhythmic 
structure, except for a brief passage in the trio where the 
basses have a melodic line. Harmonic content is conserva- 
tive. : —Clifford P. Lillya 


South American Holiday, by Dante Fiorillo. [New York: 
Educational Publishing Institute Corp. Full band with con- 
ductor’s full score $6.00; full band with conductor’s condensed 
score $4.50; symphonic band with conductor’s full score $7.50; 
symphonic band with conductor’s condensed score $6.00; con- 
ductor’s full score $2.50; conductor’s extra condensed score 
$1.00; separate parts 40c ea.] 

A festive piece, built on two themes of folk song type 
Triple meter throughout, Probably a vigorous tempo would 
counteract the slight danger of some melodic and rhythmic 
monotony. Effectively scored. Medium grade difficulty. 


Skip to My Lou, Folk Song, arr. for band by Herbert W. 
Fred. [{Chicago: H. T. FitzSimons Co. Full band, $2.50; 
— band, $4.00; conductor’s part, 60c; other parts, 20c 
ea. 

An intriguing arrangement of this folk tune, medium grade 
difficulty, playable by any average high school band. Inter- 
esting counter melodies and a variety of rhythmic treatments 
make it a valuable number for your library. 


Sabre Dance, from “Gayne Ballet,” by Aram Khachaturian, 
arr. by Irving Cheyette. [New York: Leeds Music Corpora- 
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designed expressly for school musicians, as A RG 
with special, exclusive features (some of ) os i ieee tee | iN . 
which are illustrated below) which help S| \ 
make learning and playing easier. All instru- | 

ments are built to professional standards | 


and incorporate a professional bore for better 
tone. A new catalog of all the latest P-A 1] i/ (} 
instruments will soon be available. See your 
P-A dealer or mail coupon today for 
further information. 
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“E-Z TONE” mouth- 

pieces on cornets, trumpets, 

trombones—scientifically 
designed for proper 

tone production. 



















“SLIK-VALVES” 

on cornets and trumpets 
are extra hard, smooth as glass 
and corrosion-resistant. Help 
make playing smoother, 
faster, easier. 

























“SLIK-SLIDES” 
on trombones have same 
hard, smooth, durable finish 
as “SLIK-VALVES.” Stocking 
is integral part of slide 
—not soldered on. 











ADJUSTABLE PIVOT 
screws, patented feature on 

clarinets, saxophones and flutes, 
permit easy, fast, positive key 
mechanism adjustment 
at all times. 







Educational Helps for Bandmasters 
and Music Educators 
Continuing the established policy of making helpful 
educational materials available for school classroom and 






*“*‘TEMPER-CAST” 
nickel silver keys on clarinets 
will not peel. Designed to give 
comfortable “‘feel’’—more dura- 
ble, more positive action. 










rehearsal rooms, Pan-American offers the following aids: 
Wall Charts, Individual Fingering Charts, Aptitude 
Test, Music Appreciation Clip Sheet and Booklet, Band 
Music Folio, Band and Orchestra Handbook. For com- 
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tion. Full band $1.00; marching band formation 15c.] 

Here is an arrangement of this much played number which 
can be taken onto the football field. A gridiron routine is 
provided and parts are printed in quickstep size. The arrange- 
ment is of course simplified, but it still requires a “better than 
average” band. 


La Boutique Fantastique (The Fantastic Toy Shop), by 
Rossini, adap. by Ottorino Respighi, arr. for military band 
by Dan Godfrey, additional parts for American band by Erik 
Leidzen. [New York: Chappell & Co., Inc. Full band 
$5.00; symphonic band $7.50; conductor 75c; parts 40c ea.] 

This is an interesting and most tuneful bit of ballet music. 
It has a variety of rhythms, melodies, and moods and is 
within the technical capabilities of a good high school band. 
Very desirable addition to a library. —T. Frank Coulter 


ORCHESTRA 

Paul Bunyan Suite for orchestra, by William Bergsma. 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Small orchestra $2.00; full 
orchestra $3.00; symphonic orchestra: set A, with full score 
$5.00; without full score $4.00; set B, with full score $6.00; 
without full score $5.00; set C, with full score $8.00; without 
full score $7.00. Piano conductor 70c; full score $2.00; 
extra parts 35c.] 

Mr. Bergsma, a member of the faculty of the Juilliard 
School, presents this interesting and worthy suite consisting 
of The Dance of the Blue Ox, Country Dance, and Night. 
It is good music and deserves the attention of good school 
orchestras. It has been performed and broadcast by Pierre 
Monteux, Werner Janssen, Howard Hanson and others. 


By the Waters of Minnetonka, by Thurlow Lieurance, arr. 
for full orchestra by Bruno Reibold. [Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Co. Complete set of parts (including piano 
conductor) $1.25; piano conductor 30c; other parts 15c ea.] 

A richly orchestrated revival of an old popular favorite. 
It can be played as an orchestral number or as an accompani- 
ment to the vocal solo. It should be popular with high 
school grcups. 


Two Choric Dances, for orchestra, by Paul Creston. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc, Study score $1.50; orchestra parts 
available for rental.} 

Those who are familiar with this talented modern com- 
poser’s works will welcome these dances, They evoke 
esoteric imagery in their mounting intensities and strong off- 
beat rhythms. The instrumentation calls for full orchestra 
and piano, with tambourine, tom-tom, cymbal and gong 
added. A colorful and interesting set of pieces for a mature 
orchestra. —David Mattern 


Fiddle-Faddle, for string orchestra, by Leroy Anderson. 
{New York: Mills Music, Inc. Complete $2.50; extra piano 
part 60c; extra score 75c; other parts 30c ea.} 

This is a splendid, light number for high school or college 
string orchestra. Taken up to tempo, it is not at all an easy 
number, since much of the violin parts and some of the 
viola and cello parts contain four eighth notes to the beat. 
However, like so many other numbers of this type it can be 
quite effectively played at a much slower tempo. The stu- 
dents and audience will both enjoy the number and if worked 
over a period of time from a slow tempo up to as fast as the 
group is capable, it can become a fine technic builder. The 

rst violin part goes to the sixth position in a few places but 
they are scalewise and lay well for the instrument. This 
number should be worked slowly for a clean and brilliant 
performance. —Gilbert Waller 


SMALL INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


_American Panorama, seven pieces in the American folk 
idiom, quartet for 4 violins, 4 horns in F, 4 saxophones, 4 
trumpets in Bb or 4 clarinets in Bb, by George Frederick 
McKay. {New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $2.00.] 

_This music is colorful and descriptive of our American 
life. We found it effective for the idiom of four Bb clari- 
nets, although we concluded that on four violins or saxo- 
Phones it would be even more characteristic. There are 
seven short pieces in the folk idiom, all easy to play and 
delightful to hear. 


Clarinet Trios from Corelli to Beethoven, arr. by Carl A. 
Rosenthal. {New York: Edwin H. Morris & Co., Inc. $1.00.] 

This is an extremely effective collection of classics for 
clarinet trio. The music is suitable for students of medium 
high school advancement and is ideal for building intonation, 
blending and phrasing. There are eight composers repre- 
sented. My own students found it of such interest that they 
read the entire collection in one sitting. The three parts are 
given equal importance. 


Quintet in F Major, from the Quartet for Violin, Viola, 
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Cello and Oboe, by W. A. Mozart, trans. for flute, oboe, Bb 
clarinet, horn in F and bassoon by Lucien Cailliet. [Phila- 
delphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. $2.00.] 

Only the first movement from the original quartet is pre- 
sented here in this standard quintet arrangement. I have al- 
ways liked the original, and am impressed by the arrange- 
ment. It takes a fine oboist to do it justice. The other parts 
are less difficult. —George Waln 


PIANO 
Tunes for Little Players, for piano beginners, by Robert 
Nolan Kerr. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. 60c.] 
Those who have used the enjoyable “Little Players” by 
Mr. Kerr will welcome this delightful follow-up book. Any 
teacher who is not familiar with either of these books will 
find them a valuable addition to teaching piano beginners. 


Pre-A Solo Book, for beginning piano, by John W. 
Schaum, illustrations by Chelson Studios, [New York: 
Belwin, Inc. 60c.} 

A first solo book of a very popular piano course to be 
“used as ‘extra work’ on a preparatory level” along with the 
Pre-A book for the earliest beginners. The attractive little 
pieces have words that carry a touch of humor, some of the 
illustrations are the dot-puzzle type, other have fill-ins, and 
all are very apropos to the titles. Children will grow in read- 
ing ability and delight in accomplishment. 


How You Play the Piano, complete first-year teaching 
material, by Fay Mayes Miller, assisted by Maurine Miller, 
illus. by Max and Jeannette Miller. [New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc. $1.00.] 

A book that contains much material that is delightful, 
musical and interesting, but uses the whole-note approach to 
counting. Children like motion and movement and while a 
child may play and count slowly 1, 2, 3, 4 for whole-note 
exercises at a lesson one wonders how many children will 
practice that way. —Naomi Evans 


Limehouse Blues, for two pianos, by Philip Braham, arr. 
by J. Louis Merkur. [New York: Harms, Inc. $.100.] The 
teacher who has two pianos can offer a period of recreation 
and reading practice with this old favorite. 


An Wasserflussen Babylon, In Dir Ist Freude, Toccata 
in the Dorian Mode, and Wir Glauben All’ An Einem Gott, 
Vater, for two pianos, by J. S. Bach, arr. by William H. 
Harris. [London: Novello & Co. Ltd. The H. W. Gray 
me _ York, distrib. $1.00, $1.00, $1.25 and 75c, respec- 
tively. 

These Bach transcriptions for two pianos emphasize the 
usefulness of the two-piano medium for music involving 
many voices and the adaptability of Bach’s music for ex- 
pression in more than one version. Harris has shown under- 
standing of the two-piano field with use of the four hands 
for question and answer and easy flow of melodic design. 
There is no tendency to use a heavy combination of four 
hands for inappropriate dynamic display. 


March, Opus 99, for two pianos, by Serge Prokofieff, trans. 
by Pierre Luboshutz. [New York: Leeds Music Corp, $1.25.]} 

This charming march, in Prokofieff’s lighter mood, was 
originally written for band. Luboshutz has made a tasteful 
and colorful transcription for two pianos. 


Zigeuner, for two pianos, by Noel Coward, trans. by J. 
Louis Merkur. [New York: Harms, Inc. $1.00.] Not im- 
portant music, but fun for a light evening. 


The Beethoven Overtures, for piano, edited by Richard 
$100 Fuller. [New York: Heritage Music Publications, Inc. 
1.00 


The advanced student who wants reading practice, or who 
is interested in using the piano as a medium for exploring 
symphonic literature, will find this carefully edited collection 
helpful. Leonore No. 3, Egmont, and Coriolanus are in- 
cluded. The volume is also good for the classroom teacher 
who wants to refer to parts of an overture in connection with 
the presentation of the entire work on the phonograph. 

—Raymond Burrows 


METHODS AND STUDIES 


Robbins Modern School Band Method for Beginners, by 
Elvin L. Freeman. [New York: Robbins Music Corpora- 
tion. Piano-Conductor $3.00; individual instrument parts 
$1.00 ea.} 

This most recent addition to our methods for beginning 
bands “conforms to classroom procedure by teaching hetero- 
geneous groups of instruments simultaneously; yet gives 
the individual instrument the best possible fundamental train- 
ing.” The method-material consisting of 152 unisonal ex- 
amples “progresses to the full chromatic scale in easy stages.” 
Next we find 12 solos for all instruments. Four multiple 
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quartets, playable by any combination of instruments, fol- 
low. The method continues with three solos with accom- 
paniment rhythms which can be played by the various com- 
binations. Seven full band arrangements, effectively scored, 
brings this new method to a close. 

Comments made by my colleague, Harry Peters, who tried 
it out three times in his conservatory wind classes were: 
“good rhythmic problems; like choice of music; students 
like the modern tunes; fine full-band part writing, yet pieces 
are not strenuous—only about half the regular march length.” 

The piano-conductor book contains many suggestion to the 
teacher, but I find too many various items that are intro- 
duced without sufficient explanation, unless the instructor 
has had very adequate instruction with specialists on the 
various instruments. The rhythm of some pieces such as 
“London Bridge” are distorted so as to fit the note values 
being studied. I, personally, disapprove of this practice. I 
also wish that at least the first time the full name of the 
various instruments would be given rather than calling 
the saxophone just “sax” and French horns, “horns.” The 
quality of the paper used in the set sent for review is not 
very durable, and would require rebinding if to last even 
one year in normal school band usage. Flute fingering chart 
indicates 6 holes open (circle) or closed (blacked in circle) 
in horizontal line. A similar plan is used for all other wood- 
winds and also valve instruments in a vertical line. Oboe, 
clarinets, saxophones and bassoons used diagram of the key 
section of the instrument with blacked-in keys and holes 
showing those required to be used for a certain note. The 
pictures of the player holding each instrument are of high 
school pupils. The diagrams of the instruments are large 
and clear. No words of the songs or breath marks are used. 
The percussion advaneement appears to be quite rapid. 

Tunes which make the book “modern” and will do much 
to make it popular with high school students include: Santa 
Claus is Comin’ To Town, Whispering, When You Wore 
a Tulip, In a Little Spanish Town, i’m an Old Cowhand, 
Pagan Love Song, Over the Rainbow, When the Moon 
Comes Over the Mountain, Goodnight Sweetheart, Peggy 
O’Neil, and When I Grow Too Old to Dream. 

Here is a logical method which in the hands of a capable 
teacher of the various band instruments can provide a most 
interesting first experience in band playing, through unison, 
small ensemble and full band playing. —Arthur L. Williams 

Fun With Scales for Trumpet, by David Gornston and 
Ben Paisner. [New York: Leeds Music Corp. $1.00.} 

A recreational approach to an essential phase of instru- 
mental development, say the authors. This method covering 
major and minor scales is interesting in its content and 
teaches rhythms, dynamics and phrasing while learning 
scales. A good method for scale study following a good 
beginning instruction method. 


Basic Technical Studies for the French Horn, vy Harold 
Meek. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. $1.50.]} 
Progressively arranged for the student who experiences 
difficulty hearing intervals. This method consists almost 
entirely of interval studies in the various keys and utilizing 
the entire French horn range. Studies are written for the 
most part as half notes. Not a beginning method. 
—Harold G. Palmer 
Finger Patterns for Violin, a basic method for beginners, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, sole selling agents. $1.25.]} 
Certainly every serious string teacher in the public schools 
owes it to himself and his students to study the basic tenets 
of the “Bornoff Method” whether or not he finally adopts 
it in full or in part. This book contains the technical ma- 
terial for beginners in this method and is to be augmented 
with another book containing melodic material. 
—John H. Stehn 





Scale-Time Band Book, a first technic book for young 
musicians, by Forrest L. Buchtel. [Chicago: Neil A. Kios 
Music Co. Piano-conductor $1.00; parts 35c.] 

This is an interesting presentation of very easy unison 
exercises. The book is entirely in flat keys, and young 
students are given the opportunity to develop key familiarity 
by easy stages. The book is logically developed, being based 
on scales (both diatonic and chromatic) and simple etudes 
Percussion players are kept profitably busy with bell and 
drum parts. —Clifford P. Lillya 

Vocal Technic, a fundamental course in voice and sight 
singing, by Peter Tkach. [Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 
Student book 50c; teacher’s manual (with piano accomp’t) 
$1.00.} 

Mr. Tkach’s reputation and recognized ability will bring a 
good reception for this publication. It is short, and includes 
many practical exercises for classroom use or private study, 
both in voice technic and in sight singing. 

—Paul W. Mathews 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Christmas Story, arr. by Paul Yoder. [Chicago: Neil 
A. Kjos Music Co. Full band $3.00; symphonic band $4.50; 
condensed score 30c; extra parts 20c ea.; choral edition 
20c ea.]} 

Here is a Christmas pageant based on the Christmas Story 
as told in the Gospels according to St. Luke and St. Mark. 
Traditional Christmas carols are interspersed at appropriate 
intervals in the story, giving opportunity for choral, instru- 
mental, and dramatic departments to collaborate in producing 
the work without much combined rehearsal. The arrange- 
ment of the material seems to be in good taste throughout. 
Schools with the finest of choral, instrumental and staging 
resources will find the pageant rewarding—yet it is simple 
enough to be effective with very limited means. A para- 
graph of “suggestions for performance” states very clearly 
basic directions for presentation. —Clifford P. Lillya 


Menuetto, for violin and piano, by W. A. Mozart, arr. by 
Jascha Heifetz, [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 

This charming bit of classicism has been transcribed in 
exquisite taste and provides the type of playing and musical 
experience which is absolutely essential in the musical life of 
all students. The piece, generously edited with Heifetz bow- 
ing and fingerings, will make a valuable addition to the pro- 
gram repertoire of any artist. —Dorotha R. Matson 

Jota, for violin and piano, by Lillian Fuchs. [New York: 
M. Witmark & Sons. $1.00.] 

The reviewer does not know whether or not this solo, 
published in 1947, is a true jota based upon a Spanish national 
dance or merely a piece in the jota style and therefore 
carries that title. But, be that as it may, it is indeed a very 
nice number in % time, marked Allegro Agitato, employing 
all of the rhythmic and violinistic effects of the jota. This 
work is playable by a rather advanced pupil who performs 
with the “drive and sparkle” which charactrizes the Spanish 
dances. 

Serenade, for solo flute, harp, and string orchestra, Opus 
35, by Howard Hanson. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Complete, $4.00; flute 50c; harp 50c; string parts 35c ea.; 
score $1.25.] 

This is an unusually interesting number playable by a 
group of well-seasoned high school or college instrumental- 
ists. Being an Andante Con Motto, it does not offer any 
speed problems, nor is range a problem for the strings, 
since it lays within the first five positions. As might be ex- 
pected, a wide variety of rhythms and dynamics have been 
employed and it is of course very skillfully orchestrated. 
Near the middle there are two places of nine measures con- 
taining three-note pizzacato chords, for the violins, violas and 





Business Handbook 


ONE of the important contributions of the Music Edu- 
cation Exhibitors Association to the school music teacher 
is the Business Handbook of Music Education. Journal 
readers will be interested to know that the Fourth Edition 
of the Handbook has been exhausted and that the Ex- 
hibitors Association is preparing a Fifth Edition. Music 
teachers will find the new edition a valuable source of 
information in helping with daily business problems re- 
lating to the materials and services supplied by the firms 
who are members of the Music Education Exhibitors As- 





‘of Music Education 


sociation. Readers will find in the Handbook a directory 
of those firms. Copies of the Handbook may be obtained 
by addressing Music Education Exhibitors Association, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago 4, Illinois. Firms 
that are not members of the MEEA at present and who 
wish to become members and exhibit at the forthcoming 
conferences should write immediately to Karl Bradley, 
sec.-treas. MEEA, Edwin H. Morris & Co., Inc., 1619 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

—Henry M. Halvorson, Pres., MEEA. 
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cellos. These lay well for the instruments and, at an Andante 
tempo, should offer no problem. The flute soloist should be 
an able performer. The score contains a note at the bottom 
of the first page: “Also Published for Flute and Piano.” 
The reviewer interprets this to mean that it is available as a 
flute solo with piano accompaniment and that the piano could 
be substituted for harp for performance with strings. 
—Gilbert Waller 


First Rounds for All Instruments, compiled and arr. by 
Harry A. Feldman. Two, three and four-part unison rounds 
on Grades I and II level for simultaneous playing by any 
and all combinations of string and wind instruments, [New 
York: Century Music Publishing Co. 20c ea.] 

This is excellent recreational material for very young 
players. The series contains many old as well as newer 
rounds, all of which would interest children. The parts are 
all scored in easy playing registers, a point often over- 
looked in writing for students of brief experience. These 
rounds should be the source of much fun while developing a 
good degree of independence in playing—T. Frank Coulter 


Etude in Boogie, for piano and band, by Harold L. 
Walters. [Chicago: Rubank, Inc, Full band $3.50; sym- 
phonic band $5.00; conductor’s score 30c extra parts 30c ea.} 

Here is a number which, if swing is accepted as suitable for 
a school band concert, will go over with both the players and 
the audience. It should not be used where audiences do 
not approve of swing for high school band programs. Play- 
ing time, three minutes; 4/4 time signature; key of one flat 
concert; and the size is concert-size. The piano solo would 
not be difficult for any pianist who can play boogie and can 
read music too. Brass use glissandi and various bell stop- 
pings. Class C grade if the idiom can be handled correctly. 

—Arthur L. Williams 


Concerto No. 2, by Darius Milhaud, for violoncello and 
orchestra. [New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 
Miniature score, $3.50.] 

Cellists will welcome this score of a major work which is 
almost twice the size of the usual miniature score as we 
know it. This is, of course, a number for the most advanced 
players only but provides a fine source of study material 
for the developing student. —Paul Van Bodegraven 


Bach for the Clarinet, transcribed by Eric Simon. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc.} Part I—Clarinet and Piano, 
$1.00; Part II—clarinet Solo and Duet, $1.00; Part III— 
clarinet Trio and Quartet, complete set of parts, $1.25; 
separate parts: clarinet I, 50c; clarinet II, 35c; clarinet 
III, 35c; clarinet IV, 25c. 

Clarinet solo, duet and quartet literature has been greatly 
added to through the issuance of these three sets by Eric 
Simon. First of all, the material is of very high order 
musically and the experience the clarinet players will get 
from playing well-edited and well-phrased solo and ensemble 
music is something that band and orchestra directors have 
long been desiring. This material should be in every clarinet 
teacher’s library and also supplement every school instru- 
mental library. —A. H. Brandenburg 


The Spirit of Music, for chorus of mixed voices (divided) 
with orchestra, by David Bennett. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Small orchestra $1.35; full orchestra $1.85; 
+ ee orchestra $2.50; conductor 50c; other parts 25c 
ea. 

A most effective and thrilling number for combination of 
voices and instruments. (Available with band as well as 
orchestra). Only difficult passage is for flute and colora- 
tura soprano. Score is designed so that this can be omitted, 
if necessary. The choral parts are not difficult, and there 
is very effective scoring for woodwinds. This number 
makes a good opening or climax number for school music 
festivals. —Alex Zimmerman 


Sonata (No. 14), for flute and piano, by J. B. Loeillet. 
[Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. $1.20.] 

For a G minor sonata of medium difficulty, perhaps a 
little easier than the Handel Sonatas, I recommend this 
interesting classic. It is in the Handel style of four move- 
ments — Largo, Allegro con fuoco, Adagio, Poco allegro. 
Every student on flute needs to acquaint himself with this 
composer. —George Waln 


Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5, for soprano and orchestra of 
violincelli, by Hector Villa-Lobos. [New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. Miniature score $2.00.] 

This fascinating suite consists of an aria and a “dansa” 
written with the characteristic Brazilian folk rhythms 
strongly in evidence. The four cello parts are of medium 
difficulty. Divisi pizzicato rhythms against a solidly moving 
legato give an effective guitar effect. The soprano part 
calls strongly for a Bidu Sayao to do it justice. The name of 
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Villa-Lobos is itself enough to catch the interest of serious 


musicians in these pieces. —David Mattern 


COLLECTIONS 
Singing for Fun, for primary grades, by Ruth Bampton, 
{New York: Mills Music, Inc. $1.00.] A collection of forty- 
four songs for home use or in primary grades. Children and 
teachers will find this an interesting addition to song litera- 
ture. —Naomi Evans 


Hymn-Tune Anthems, for mixed voices, compiled by 
Ellen Jane Lorenz. [Dayton: Lorenz Publishing Co. 90c.] 

Nineteen familiar hymn-tunes which have been arranged 
in anthem form for choirs, They are not difficult to perform 
and are interesting. Easy ranges in all parts. These should 
be very good for volunteer choirs. 

Girls -T to Sing. [Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co. 48 
pp. 60c. 

The girls will really like to sing the eleven songs contained 
in this collection, The texts and arrangements are interesting, 
expressing a wide variety of moods. The numbers are not 
difficult, however. If sung effectually they will be a challenge 
to the best choral groups. 


More Choral Gems from the Masters, for young voices, 
compiled by Louise Grant, arr. by Robert W. Gibb. [Boston: 
The Boston Music Co. Solo voice, unison with descant, two- 
part chorus. 75c.] 

An excellent collection of well-arranged sacred choral 
numbers for young singers. There are twenty-one numbers, 
all very lovely and suitable for a variety of occasions. Super- 
visors of school music and directors of young choirs will 
welcome this collection. 


Sing, Girls, Sing! for three-part treble choruses, arr. by 
Arthur Olaf Andersen. [Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co, 
Single copies 60c postpaid; 2 or more 54c ea. postpaid, or 
48c ea., transportation extra.]} 

Songs which girls will like to sing and the audience will 
enjoy. Well arranged for girls’ voices. An excellent supple- 
ment for any girls’ glee club library. 


Eight Burgundian Carols, arr. by Marshall ‘Bartholomew. 
{New York: Galaxy Music Corp. $1.25.] 

This is the nineteenth volume of carols brought out by the 
Carol Society which was established in 1923. The eight Bur- 
gundian carols are particularly interesting from the stand- 
point of the texts used. Some of the carols are quite modal 
and are interesting to sing. Arrangements are very good 
for mixed voices. —Francis H. Diers 


ORATORIO AND CANTATAS 

Messiah, an oratorio, by G. F. Handel, edited by J. M. 
Coopersmith. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Vocal score 
$1.25; Christmas section $1.00; choruses 75c ea.] 

This version has been edited from the original sources. It 
presents the work as usually performed together with known 
variants of separate numbers, these appearing in an appendix, 
There is plentiful evidence of painstaking editorial work. A 
well-footnoted preface clarifies moot points as to Handel’s 
intentions, and includes a specific note on each number in- 
volving such a point. The orchestral materials prepared by 
Ebenezer Prout in 1902, modified to agree with the present 
edition, are available on rental from the publishers. The edi- 
tor’s expressed hope is that the edition will stimulate musical 
interest not only in this monumental work, “but in the re- 
maining oratorios of Handel as well; they represent the 
culmination of a great period in music history and a source 
of inspiration for the great composers of the following gen- 
eration.” 


Eucharist, Music from “Parsifal,” by Richard Wagner, 
arr. by Charlotte Garden. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 
SATB, tenor or baritone solos, and organ. $1.25.]} : 

This is a cantata made by adapting music from Wagner's 
great music drama of the Grail legend to a text by John J. 
Momend, D.D. This text replaces Wagner’s somewhat ex- 
travagant imagery with “the simple symbolism of the Lord’s 
Supper itself.” The music is arranged for mixed chorus, 
tenor and baritone solos and organ. The choral parts pre- 
sent no great difficulty. The solo parts lie within the powers 
of good amateur or church soloists. The cantata could be 
effective, even impressive, in performance. It culminates in 
the declaration “that the true goal of all human striving 1s 
revealed in the eternal paradox of the cross.” 

—Francis Findlay 


Mary Magdalene, a cantata for mixed voices, by Hermene 
Warlick Eichhorn, text by Rose Myra Phillips. [New York: 
J. Fischer & Bro, 60c.] 


A good, easy, short cantata. It is well written and the 
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BUNDY 


ESONITE CLARINET 


Without the harshness of metal . . 
. . Selmer has produced the new Bundy 


vantage of rubber compounds . 


. without the tone-damping disad- 


Resonite Clarinet that comes amazingly close to the finest artist instru- 


ments. One test will convince you of its astonishing accuracy of scale 


and purity of tone. 








MUSICALLY AND MECHANICALLY RIGHT 


STUDENTS PROGRESS FASTER with the new Bundy Res- 
onite Clarinet! The immediate result is easier teaching, 
marked improvement in band and orchestra clarinet 
sections, and sharply reduced section maintenance costs. 


Resonite will withstand 350° tem- 
perature and is no more affected 
by cold than the finest wood clar- 
inets. Cracking due to moisture is 
wholly eliminated. 


NEW PLAYING EASE. The smooth, 
polished bore . . . the high key 
posts for better leverage . . . the 
correctly shaped, comfortable-feel- 
ing keys—all mean easier fingering 
and playing. The Bundy Resonite 
Clarinet is sturdier, too, to stand 
hard usage. 


Atthe same time, the Bundy Res- 
onite Clarinet is artistically correct. 
In tone, intonation, and action it 





satisfies even advanced players, 
with greater accuracy than was 
ever before possible in a low-priced 
instrument. The scale is based on 
Selmer’s 40 years’ experience in 
making clarinets for leading 
players. B-flat Boehm system, 17 
keys, 6 rings. 


AMAZING LOW PRICE. Price, play- 
ing ease, durability, and intonation 
make the Bundy Resonite Clarinet 
the basic clarinet for all school 
bands and orchestras, assuring the 
bandmaster not only better tonal 
balance in his woodwinds but also 
more and faster-progressing 
beginners. 


The finest low-priced clarinet ever made! 









HEAR IT! 
PLAY IT! 
BELIEVE IT! 


Said Alexandre Selmer, 
Founder of H. & A. Selmer: 


‘“*‘No student can 
progress rapidly 
unless he has an in- 
strument that is 
musically and me- 
chanically right... 
Why expect a be- 
ginner to play on 
an instrument I 
could not play my- 
self?’’ The new Bundy 
Resonite Clarinet was 
developed to satisfy the de- 
mand for a low-priced clar- 
inet that would meet Mr. 
Selmer’s musical standards. 











Selme 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TODAY for the free illustrated folder that gives you the 
complete description. Selmer, Dept. J-92, Elkhart, Ind. 
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MORE QUICKLY 
a and ACCURATELY 


EAKTRO 
UNEP 


THE Wem ELECTRONIC 
AID TO BANDMASTERS 


SINGS OUT an accurate and contin- 
uous A or Bb, as desired, in a choice 
of either oboe or flute tones. More eco- 
nomical to use and maintain than a 
small radio...and it’s easy to carry 









@ 1. Continuous tone — more 
rapid tuning. 

@ 2. Choice of two tone qual- 
ities at the flip of a switch 
—oboe or flute. 

@ 3. Instant switch from A to 
Bb. 

@ 4. Adjustable to sound sharp 
or flat with A-440, as desired, 
between A-435 and A-445. 

@ 5. Volume adjustable from 
mere whisper to auditorium- 


(size 4-7/16” x 8-3/32” x 9-1/2"). Silien testention 
Grey wrinkle finish metal case has = 6 ao litel nl han hi 
convenient black leather carrying strap. for free folder today. Find out how L_© N ° pate ee Yn oy tg 
LEKTRO TUNER operates on 110-120 this amazing device can save your kixreo ° 

volt, 60 cycle, AC or DC electric power. time and help you do a better job. VER 
See your Conn dealer now, or write Address inquiries to Dept. 901. Write FOR 











New, Exciting Works 
By the greatest of living bandmasters. 
Vision of pioneering days when a great caravan ON GUARD 


crossed the Alleghenies. Composed for band by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


whe i L D € R a € 4S % Rg eo A D Full Band $2.00 Condensed Conductor's Score $.40 


Composed for band by ELIE SIEGMEISTER Extra Parts $.20 
Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 


Condensed Conductor's Score $.75 Extra Parts $.30 A chorale prelude in a mood of peace and calm. 
Based on the wild and rhythmically intoxicating Composed for band by ERIK LEIOZEN 
chants of Afro-Cuban rituals. Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 


a i r+] Yo ra) Condensed Conductor's Score $1.00 Extra Parts $.35 
c od iv esi pRUSA SATB Choral Arrangement $.20 
ompos or band by 


Full Band $6.50 Symphonic Band $9.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $1.25 Extra Parts $.40 Three contrasting selections from the engaging 


“Music for Children.” 


A gay throbbing picture of circus life. 2 UM BA DAY SUITE 
by SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
COMEDIANS GALLOP Scored for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 


by DMITRI KABALEVSKY 
Scored for bard by ERIK LEIDZEN 
Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $.75 Extra Parts $.30 


Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score $1.00 Extra Parts $.35 






LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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music is of good quality. It has three mixed choruses, one 
chorus for treble voices and one solo of quite limited range. 

Song of the Holy Night, a Christmas choir cantata for 
mixed voices, by Roger C. Wilson, text written and compiled 
by Edith Sanford Tillotson. [Dayton, Ohio: Lorenz Publish- 
ing Co. 90c; librettos $1.50 per hundred.] 

An easy, conventional cantata for mixed chorus and four 
solo voices. The music is based on “Silent Night, Holy Night” 
and would be within the limits of any choir. 

—J. Russell Paxton 


CHORAL MUSIC 


C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston: 

(1) The Christmas Bells are Ringing, by Kenneth E. 
Runkel. SATBB, organ accomp’t. 18c. Not too early to 
think about Christmas music. An easy but quite full anthem. 
Not hard. 

(2) Ivy and Holly, Irish Folk Song, arr. by Don Malin. 
SATB, a cappella. 15c. A light, secular type of Christ- 
mas song. Easy. 

(3) Drive On! by Arthur Shepherd. SATB, baritone solo, 
accomp’d. 20c. Text has to do with Brigham Young’s 
words “This is the place.” Four-page opening baritone solo 
has a very high tessitura with many E’s and six F’s. Might be 
more suitable for college level. 

(4) Carol of the New Year, 14th Century English Carol, 
adapted and arr. by Ruby Shaw. SSAA, a cappella. 16c. 
All four parts sing every measure. Effective in its writing. 

(5) Praise the Lord, Ye Heavens Adore Him, by R. H. 
Prichard, arr. by Don Malin. SAB, with descant, SATB 
with treble choir, accomp’d. 20c. The old Welsh tune 
“Hyfrydol” fixed up in typical Malin a Junior or treble 
choir is used in two parts against the SAT 

(6) On a Nankin Plate, by George Vrederick McKay. 
SSAA, accomp’ "d. 16c. Here’ s another of those “mandarin” 
pieces, on the “blue plate.” Catchy little thing, though. 

(7) Hail, O Virgin, by A. Gretchaninoff. TTBB, a cap- 
pella. 16c. Gretchaninoff has contributed fine anthems to 
TTBB literature. This is another good one, on college level. 

—George Strickling 


Chappell & Co., Inc., New York: 

(1) Vilia, from “The Merry Widow,” by Franz Lehar, 
arr. by William Stickles. TTBB, SAB, two-part, accomp’d. 
20c. Easy, with much doubling of parts. Most of the 
melody and second tenor voices are in easy range. 

(2) I Love You So, from “The Merry Widow,” by 
Franz Lehar, arr. by William Stickles. SSA, accomp’d. 
20c. Easy and singable. 

(3) Where Go the Boats? from “Four Child Songs,” by 
Roger Quilter, arr. by the composer. Two-part, accomp’d. 
20c. Smooth melody; easy and pleasing. —F. Edna Davis 


The John Church Company, Philadelphia: 

Hark! Hear the Merry Bells, Christmas carol, by Harry 
Banks. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. This is a good Christmas 
chorus, simple, tuneful, charming and effective. The ac- 
companiment marches along well with the voices; the text 
is unpretentious and jolly; so is the music. Recommended 
for junior or senior high choirs. —Alfred Spouse 


Crawford Music Corp., New York: 

Where the Blue of the Night, by Roy Turk, Bing Crosby, 
and Fred E. Ahlert, arr. by William Stickles. TTBB, SATB, 
SAB, two-part, accomp’d. 20c. A tuneful, popular and sing- 
able arrangement. —F. Edna Davis 


Oliver Ditson Company, Philadelphia: 

(1) Three Christmas Carols, arr. by Alfred Whitehead. 
SATB, a cappella.’ 15c. Here are three lovely carols, two 
from German sources and one from the French, that have 
been arranged as to words and music, and one newly har- 
monized, by our old friend Alfred Whitehead. They are 
entirely unhackneyed and usable by junior or senior groups 
with equal felicity. A welcome addition to the Christmas 
repertoire. 

(2) Over Bethlehem’s Town, Christmas anthem, by Ralph 
E. Marryott. SATB, with solo or children’s choir, a cap- 
pella. 16c. Usable by eighth or ninth-grade choirs, and, 
one imagines, written for that level. The children will enjoy 
singing an accompaniment for the sweet little solo voice, or 
perhaps a small group of sopranos. 

(3) Hark to the News. Neighbour, Christmas carol, bv 
William S. Nagle. SATB, a cappella. l6c. A very at- 
tractive and, withal, easy-to- sing piece for the average choir. 
t has a nice lilt, joyous words, melody assigned to soprano 
and then tenor, and would be welcome in any choir library, 
either school or church. 

(4) Still the Night with Snow so Deep. a hymn carol, by 
Donald Sellew. SATB, a cappella. 15c. Four stanzas, 
lullaby in character, an ingratiating melody which could well 
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be done as a solo, this little number cannot miss. The voice 
range is comfortable, and it is easy enough to read perfectly 
at sight. —Alfred Spouse 

Elkan Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia: 

Ballad of Brotherhood, by Joseph Wagner. SATB, a 
capella. 20c. Text is a continual reference to poems of 
Walt Whitman. Opens with a slow 6/8 and closes on “Open 
Road” theme in 4/4 march tempo, Grand climax at close. 

—George Strickling 

Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

(1) The Lost Chord, by Arthur Sullivan, arr. by Edward 
S. Breck. SATB, with piano or organ accomp’t. 12c. The 
usual arrangement of this old favorite. Voice parts follow 
piano parts closely. Easy for the average school choir. No 
solo parts. 

(2) The Return to Zion, by Herbert Inch. SSA, piano or 
organ accomp’t. 18c. The Ernest Bloch award for 1946. 
Rather long and heavy. Not suitable for the average high 
school girls’ glee club. More adaptable to women’s groups. 
Quite difficult. Religious. 

(3) O Little Town of Bethlehem, Christmas anthem, by 
William Nicholas Miller. SATB, piano or organ accomp’t. 
18c. An easy arrangement of the old words to a new tune. 
Must be done with accompaniment. Rather monotonous. 
Solo tenor part, solo soprano part. Better for church choirs. 

(4) The King of Love My Shepherd Is, by Harry Rowe 
Shelley. SATB, piano or organ accomp’t. l6c. An old 
favorite for church choirs. Solo parts for soprano, alto, and 
bass. Beautiful climax at end. Demands accompaniment. 
Good voice range. 

(5) The Marches of Peace, by Carl F. Mueller. SATB, 
divided, a cappella. 1l6c. An excellent festival number. 
Would demand a large chorus. Has a fine “peace” message. 
Fine rhythm. Voice parts good, not too difficult or too 
long. —S. Norman Park 

J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 

(1) Three Lullabies, Choral Suite, by George Frederick 
McKay, poetry by Eugene Field. SSA, accomp’d. 20c. 
Norway, Sicily and Orkney represented in these short, quiet 
numbers. 

(2) The Lord Is Our Fortress, from the Finale of Sym- 
phony No. 1, by Johannes Brahms, arr. by Gena Branscombe. 
SATB, accomp’d. 18c. The stately theme opens with alto 
and bass in unison with other parts entering twelve measures 
later. Theme is contrasted in two keys, and the close is 
built up strongly through whole-note chords. 

(3) Fifty Cents, by George Frederick McKay. TB, ac- 
comp’d. 15c. Here’s an easy “shorty” about the girl with 
her enormous appetite and the boy with only four bits. 

—George Strickling 

Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 

(1) Rise Up Early, Christmas Carol, by Richard Kountz. 
SSA, 16c; SATB, 18c; organ or piano accomp’t. Based on 
a Slovak Christmas carol. Joyous tidings “Our Savior is 
Born.” Arranged unison and simple chords in the first 
stanza, unison male and female voices in canon style in 
second; men sing in thirds and women likewise antiphonally 
in third part with a coda of jubilant “Hallelujahs” building 
to a dynamic climax. Ranges easy. Not difficult, but effec- 
tive. 

(2) It Was In the Cold of Winter, and God, Whom So 
Justly I Adore, Burgundian carols, arr. by Marshall Bar- 
tholomew. SATB, a cappella. 15c. A different version of 
the Christmas story. Modal in character, in chorale style 
using consecutive fifths. Easy ranges, unusual and beautiful. 
Excellent for high school study as well as adult programs. 

—Gertrude Meyer 

Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago: 

(1) Toast to Music, by Helen Purcell Maxwell. SATB, 
accomp’d. 15c. The sentiment is good here, and there’ is 
some interesting harmony. 

(2) Holy, Holy, Holy (Sanctus) (No, 3 from Concert 
Mass in Four Movements), by Edwin Liemohn. SATB 
(divided), a cappella. 18c. Singable, with some interesting 
moments. 

(3) Serenade, by Wayne Howorth. TTBB, with tenor 
solo, a cappella. 18c. A nice arrangement. 


—F. Edna Davis 


The H. W. Gray Co. Inc., New York: 

(1) Christians All Rejoice, Christmas carol, by Isa MclIl- 
wraith. SATB, a cappella. 18c. Moderately easy. Superior 
type of carol. A lovely melody, spirited and _ interesting 
rhythm. Plenty of opportunity to demonstrate the intelligent 
singing | ability of the chorus. 

(2) Young Jesus Sweet, Christmas carol, by A. Laubenstein. 
SATB, a cappella. 16c. Difficult. For chorus with soprano 
voices like angels and a chorus that can sing chromatic and 
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diatonic scale passages clearly, with a “gentle rocking motion.’ 
Beautiful, Definite audience appeal—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago: 

(1) Sleep of the Infant Jesus, French noel, arr. by Van A. 
Christy. SSA, 15c; SSATBB, a cappella, 18c. Pleasing and 
simple arrangements of this familiar old French carol. Words 
and harmonies slightly different from the usual arrangements. 
Easy and effective for Christmas. 

(2) Ben Johnson’s Carol, by Donald E. Sellew. SATB, 
divided, a cappella. 18c. A fine new setting of this old 
carol. Eight parts, with tenor solo part. Good voice ranges. 
Should make a very stirring Christmas program number. 
Virile and effective. 


(3) When Christ was Born of Mary Free, by Donald E. 
Sellew. SATB, divided, a cappella. 18c. Another very 
thrilling Christmas number. All parts divided. Good range. 
“Glorias” strong and thrilling. A fine climactic number. 

—S. Norman Park 

Christ Walks into the Hills, by Walter H. Hohmann. 
SSAATTBB, accomp’d. 15c. Text and music establish a 
very fitting mood of mystery, pathos and dramatic effect in 
anticipation of the events culminating in Jesus’ crucifixion. 
Interesting harmonic structure and progressions. 

—C. Wesley Andersen 


Harms, Inc., New York: Choral arrangements by Clay 
Warnick: (1) If There Is Someone Lovelier Than You, 
from “Revenge with Music,” by Arthur Schwartz. SSA, 
accomp’d. 20c. While in popular styling, the harmonic 
writing in this number has a touch of the real modern idiom 
and is useful in acquainting choralists with the technique of 
that style. 

(2) Clap Yo’ Hands, from “Oh, Kay,” by George Gershwin. 
SSA, accomp’d. 20c. A good singable arrangement of an 
= | enn favorite. Phonetic syllabication is also pro- 
vided, 

(3) I Got Rhythm, from “Girl Crazy,” by George Gershwin. 
SATB, accomp’d. 18c. A new choral arrangement of one of 
the best known Gershwin themes requiring a well drilled 
organization for proper presentation. A group with sufficient 
technique would find this one a “show-stopper.” 

(4) Oh, Lady Be Good, from “Lady Be Good,” by 
George Gershwin. SATB accomp’d. 18c. Distinctly in the 
popular idiom. The text might be questionable from a school 
standpoint. 

(5) Jalousie, by Jacob Gade. TTBB, accomp’d. 20c. In 
typical tango tempo the Spanish touch of this number is in 
keeping with the enlarged scope of Pan-American relations in 


our music. The text includes Spanish, English, and Phonic~« 


words. Not easy. 

(6) Blow, Gabriel Blow, from “Anything Goes,” by Cole 
Porter. SATB, accomp’d. 20c. Although this number is 
not a spiritual, Cole Porter has incorporated many of the 
features — both in music and text — that are associated with 
the negro spiritual. Not too difficult. —Alex Zimmerman 

Raymond A. Hoffman, Chicago: , 

(1) In an Autumn Garden (Winter Song), by Louise 
Evans, SA, accomp’d. 15c, A simple but effective setting of 
a text suitable for girls’ voices. Many junior high school 
groups could sing this song with very little effort. Range 
good for both voices. 

(2) Assurance, by John M. Rasley. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. 
A beautiful setting of a text more suitable for the church choir 
than for the high school choir. It uses a baritone or mezzo 
solo effectively. Medium difficult, 

(3) I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say, by John M. Rasley. 
SATB, a cappella, 20c. An anthem effective for the church 
quartet featuring a tenor solo. Melody and harmony are 
pleasing. 

(4) Blessed Are the Peacemakers, by John M. Rasley. 
SATB, recit. for baritone or tenor, accomp’d. 20c. A pleas- 
ing anthem for choir, baritone (or tenor) and soprano soli. 
It is of average difficulty and will be interesting to any church 
choir. 

(5) Lullaby of the Christ Child, by Thusnelda Bircsak. SA, 
accomp’d. 15c. Here is a beautiful song arranged for a 
two-part chorus and soprano solo which can be done by a few 
selected voices. This composition is worthy of a place on any 
Christmas program. —Joseph A. Leeder 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago: 

(1) O Rejoice, Ye Christians Loudly, Chorale from Cantata 
40, by J. S. Bach, arr. by Luvaas. SATB, a cappella. 15c. 
Moderately easy chorale. Each voice part is interesting and 
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challenging to the singers. The fine bass and tenor parts will 
appeal to the boys. It won’t be necessary to sing all of the 
stanzas. 

(2) Christ the Lord is Risen Today, Easter Anthem, from 
the Lyra Davidica, 1708, arr. by Beatrice and Max Krone, 
SSA, accomp’d. 12c. A very familiar song in a different 
arrangement which will interest both the chorus and the 
audience. Easy and spirited. 

(3) Adoramus te Christe, by Giovanni Palestrina, arr. by 
Olaf C. Christiansen. SATB, a cappella. 12c. Moderately 
easy Palestrina. Smooth and full of subtleties of expression 
which add to its artistry. Stirringly restrained. 

(4) At Sundown, by Sigvart A. Hofland. SATB divided, 
a cappella. 12c. Beautifully melodious, brief. Moderately 
difficult. For a capable singing group. Particular strength 
needed in the tenor voice. Both words and music are impres- 
sive and altogether pleasant. ; 

(5) Be Not Afraid, by Felix Mendelssohn, arr. by William 
F. Kugel. SATB, piano or organ accomp’t. 16c. Moderately 
easy festival music. Spirited, dramatic and very singable. 
The accompaniment adds to the general good musicianship 
and assists the singers. 

A Christmas Wish, by Morten J. Luvaas. SSA, accomp’t 
optional. 12c. Moderately easy. A delightful Christmas 
song very well suited to women’s voices. It has all the charm, 
gaiety and wonder that is associated with the holiday season. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 


Edward B. Marks Music Corp., New York: 

(1) Farmer’s Wife Lost Her Cat, by W. A. Mozart, arr. 
by Herbert Zipper. SATB, a cappella. 30c. First of a series 
of ten very interesting numbers under the new heading 
“Arthur Jordan Conservatory.” Nice Mozart music, 3/8 
“Laendler” tempo, humorous text. Has a high E for bass 
and high G for tenor. The price is a bit on the steep side. 

(2) Rattlin’, Roarin’ Willie, and The Dream, from “Roman- 
zen und Balladen,” by Robert Schumann, arr. by Herbert 
Zipper. SATB, a cappella. 30c. No. 2 in the Arthur 
Jordan series. Here is a different Schumann, with a gay 
song in Scotch dialect. The second song is short, somber. 
Check your budget with the price. 

(3) The Lily’s Lament, by Henry Cowell. SSA, accomp’d. 
30c. Song of the “yucca lily” to the “colorindo” bird that 
“dartles” down. Good music, but a bit advanced for the 
average high school girls’ glee club. 

(4) Ave Maria, by Giuseppe Verdi, arr. by Herbert Zipper. 
SATB, a cappella, 25c. No. 6 in the Arthur Jordan series. 
The operatic Verdi in a different metier. A beautiful song, 
only four pages long. 

(5) Praises to the Virgin Mary, from the last Canto of 
Dante’s “Paradise,” by Giuseppe Verdi, arr. by Herbert 
Zipper. SSAA, a cappella. 30c. A very full, beautiful song. 
Great contrasts in dynamics from PPPP to FF. Voice parts 
are not too difficult. This one is something different for a 
program. —George Strickling 


Edwin H. Morris & Co., New York: 

Al Nino Jesus, Spanish Christmas carol, arr. by Sister M. 
Elaine. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A simple arrangement of 
this lovely carol, suitable for use in the junior high school or 
by a less experienced high school girls’ ensemble. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

Thou Very God and David’s Son, by Johann Bach, edited 
by Ifor Jones.. SATB, accomp’d. 75c. Choir directors will 
be pleased with this welcome addition to a meagre field of 
serious music. This music like the other arrangements by 
Stein and Jones will find a place in the repertoire of church 
and college choirs. —Joseph A. Leeder 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) Ohio River Bound, American work song, arr. by 

Harvey Gaul. ATB, accomp’d. 16c. Difficult. More 
than a colorful geography lesson. Demands a chorus that 
will work long hours for rhythmic perfection. Needs a good 
baritone soloist and a good accompanist. Loud, but not too 
long. 
(2)Teach Me to Pray, by Jessie Mae Jewitt, arr. by D. 
MacLean. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. Easy. For the chorus or 
choir with limited number of male singers. Melodious. Easy 
for the baritones, other vocal lines quite singable. Fervent 
treatment of prayer text. 

(3) Forward to Christ, by Geoffrey O’Harra, arr. by D. 
MacLean. TBB, accomp’d. 18c. Moderately difficult. For 
men’s chorus with more numbers and musicianship than 
range of voices. Festival calibre with accompaniment to 
hurdle the few harmonic difficulties. Rhythmic and moving. 
Appealing to boys. Text is sacred in a militant manner. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 
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Skilled Hands Preserve An Old Tradition 


The art of music engraving which flour- 
ished in the 18th century is still with us 
today, carried on by a few skilled men 
who practice their trade in much the same 
way their predecessors did. 


Bent over a simple wooden bench, 
manipulating a collection of quaint tools, 
the engraver transfers the composer’s 
manuscript onto a sheet of soft metal. 


Once the work has been plotted, staff 
lines are ruled in. Then using a steel 
stylus, and employing a kind of musical 
shorthand, the engraver marks a tiny 
circle here, a line there, as he carefully 
indicates position and type of notes to 
be stamped in. 


These are made with pencil-shaped 
steel punches, at the bases of which are 





carved various notes, symbols or letters. 
Selecting one punch at a time, he sets it 
into place and gently taps it with a small 
mallet—first the clef takes shape on the 
plate, then the notes, sharps and flats, 
and finally letters for titles and lyrics. 
Stems of notes, bar lines, swells and slurs 
are later tooled in with a sharp graver. 


Thus, the hand written notes of the 
composer are engraved in metal, eventual- 
ly to become the music we hear on the 
radio, in the concert hall, on records, or 
perhaps perform ourselves. 


For more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, the publication of outstanding works 
by leading composers has been a tradition 
with Carl Fischer, Inc. When it’s music 


you want, turn first to Carl Fischer. 


CARL FISCHER 
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Books 





Music arid Medicine 


or the individual who wishes to have 

in a single source an overview of the 

field of music and medicine, this book* 
will serve excellently. One of the greatest 
needs in music and medicine, aside from 
well-controlled research, is a compilation 
or bringing together of the pertinent 
literature. This has been done well by the 
editors. The difficulty for the reader, 
particularly in the historical sections, will 
be the matter of evaluation. Musicians 
are often prone to accept philosophical or 
poetic statements for the full truth rather 
than waiting for scientific evidence of 
validity and reliability. 

Perhaps the greatest disappointment to 
the initiated reader will be the small 
amount, relatively, of specific research 
studies. Evidently such was not the 
purpose of the book and just as well so, 
for the historical and philosophical should 
precede the scientific. It must be stated 
also that good research in this field is 
very limited and that some of the research 
available has been given. 

The latter chapters are excellent and 
anyone interested in music will find them 
scholarly and instructive. They are writ- 
ten by men who know their respective 
fields well. The contents are indispens- 
able to a full understanding of the affec- 
tive powers of music. 

The section headed “Selected Refer- 
ences” is one of the best yet to appear. 
This section will appeal greatly to those 
who wish to read widely because it is 
extensive, yet well selected. No one who 
wishes to have understanding and back- 
ground in the field of functional music 
can afford to be without this fine book. 

—E. THAYER GASTON 





*Music and Medicine, edited by Dorothy M. 
Schullian and Max Schoen. Illus. [New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc. 500 pp. $6.50.] 


Grading 


HAT is your basis for grading 

students in your high school 

music classes: Is the grade 
based primarily on effort? Or is it 
based on achievement? Do you be- 
lieve that the only grades needed are 
passing or failing? Are you convinced 
that you have found the proper solu- 
tion to the grading problem or are you 
in the position of this reviewer, who 
has often told his college classes in 
music education that he knows of no 
thoroughly satisfactory solution to the 
problem? 

If you are not satisfied with your 
present grading practices (and few of 
us should be), this book* will be ex- 
tremely helpful. It probably will save 
you years of experimentation unless 
you are very advanced in your prac- 
tices. It describes in detail the experi- 
ences of the Laboratory Schools of 
Colorado State College for Education 
from 1929 when they abandoned the 
A-B-C-D-F grading system and started 
on a systematic search for a final solu- 
tion of the marking and reporting 
problem. In the process they have 
used and evaluated all the systems 
most of us use, and many more, The 
thinking in back of the experiments 
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will stimulate you—but don’t buy the 
book if you expect it to give you a 
final, fool-proof plan. 

—Paut VAN BopEGRAVEN 


*Improving Marking and Reporting Prac- 
tices, by William L. Wrinkle. [New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 120 pp. $2.00.]} 


Tchaikovsky 


FACTUAL, moving story of the 

melancholy genius, Tchaikovsky, this 

book* drawn from documented, 
historical truth. We see the composer’s 
“beloved friend” and mysterious bene- 
factress, Mme. von Meck; his brother, 
Modeste; Desireé Artot, the French 
singer, with whom the young composer 
believed himself to be madly in love; 
Antonia Miliukov, pathetic partner in 
Tchaikovsky’s short-lived and _ tragic 
marriage; and finally, Vladimir Davidov, 
Tchaikovsky’s nephew, whose youth and 
charm captured the heart of the older 
man. These people provide the rich 
poignant harmonies of Klaus Mann’s 
novel. The work is divided into four 
parts, paralleling the movements of the 
Pathetique: Allegro non troppo; Allegro 
con grazia; Allegro molto  vivace; 
Adagio lamentoso. 


*Pathetic Symphony: A novel about Tchai- 
kovsky, by Klaus Mann. [New York: Allen, 
Towne & Heath, Inc. 346 pp. $3.00.]} 


The Encyclopedists 

HE Encyclopedists were the writers 

represented in the great French en- 

cyclopedia first published in 1750- 
1751. Some of the famous names of men 
who contributed to this work are: Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Grimm, Turgot, Hol- 
boch, Duclos, and Jancourt. 

The book* is “a definitive study of the 
Encyclopedists’ relations to 18th Century 
French music, based on an examination of 
the references to music in their several 
works, together with an analysis of the 
articles on music and the related arts in 
the Encyclopedia proper.” As such it is 
of interest chiefly to musicologists, and 
I will therefore merely name a few of the 
topics treated and say that to an amateur 
such as myself the treatment seems high- 
ly scholarly and that to those who are 
interested in this field the hook is probably 
a valuable one. Among the topics treated 
are the following: Musical Criticism 
before the Encyclopedia; Criticism of the 
Opera ;-Suggested Reforms of the Opera; 
Instrumental Music; The Dance; The 
Rameau Controversy; and Gluck’s Re- 
form-Opera. —Kari W. GEHRKENS 


*The Encyclopedists as Critics of Music, by 
Alfred Richard Oliver. [New York: Columbia 
University Press. 228 pp. $3.00.] 


Chamber Music 


ERE is an orderly account* of the 

century and a half of chamber 

music that preceded Haydn, about 
which little is known by the general 
public. Mr. Ulrich has also surveyed 
the entire literature since Haydn’s well- 
known fathering of the string quartet. 
After seven chapters designed to intro- 
duce the principal musical events, works, 
and tendencies of the two centuries before 
1750, the author’s scheme of presentation 
goes on to orient the reader in the 
extensive and important chamber-music 
literature by major composers since 1750. 


*Chamber Music: The Growth and Practice 
of an Intimate Art, by Homer Ulrich. [New 
York: Columbia University Press. 430 pp., 
indexed. $6.00.} 
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Although certain composers of some 
stature have been omitted because they 
have been of little influence on their 
successors, all essential works and es- 
sential composers are discussed in great 
detail with illustrative musical examples. 
An extensive bibliography and a list of 
chamber music publications and record- 
ings, with the addresses of their pub- 
lishers, adds considerably to the value of 
the book. 


Other Recent Books 


Messiah, by Julian Herbage. Illus- 
trated. [New York: Chanticleer 
Press. 72 pp., indexed. $2.00.] This 
book traces the fascinating story of 
the sublime oratorio from the frustra- 


tion and despair out of which it was 
born, through the great Commemora- 
tion performances of the last century, 
to its present deep hold on the hearts 
of the English people and its immortal 
place in the world of music. 


The Mighty Five: “The Cradle of 
Russian National Music,” by Victor I. 
Seroff [New York: Allen, Towne & 
Heath, Inc. 280 pp., indexed. $4.00.] 
makes the nationalist movement in 
Russian music come alive. The daring, 
individual personalities of the “Five” 
are drawn with unforgettable clarity. 
We see Balakirev, Moussorgsky, Boro- 
din, Cui and Rimsky-Korsakov — 
all courageous, original and devoted 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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THESE ELEMENTARY 
ORCHESTRA FOLIOS! 


ABILITY ORCHESTRA FOLIO, selected, 
arranged, and edited by Robert Crawford. 
A completely new and entirely different 
collection of effective program composi- 
tions, suitable for orchestras just beyond 
the beginning stages. Includes: ALL- 
AMERICAN DAY, March—ON THE 
GANGES, Indian IdylI—-MERRY-GO- 
ROUND, Perpetuum Mobile—NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONS, March—SCARLET MASK, 
Overture—VANITY FAIR, Selection—and 
others. String parts in first position; all 
systematically bowed and phrased. Parts, 
$0.50; Piano Accordion, $0.75; Piano Con- 
ductor, $1.00. 


CONCERT MINIATURES for Orchestra, 
compiled and arranged by E. DeLamater. 
Contains a splendid selection of music by 
the masters, skillfully woven iuto easy-to- 
play arrangements for first and second 
year orchestral groups. Includes: AN- 
DANTE CANTABILE from String Quartet, 
Tschaikowsky—ASE’S DEATH from Peer 
Gynt Suite, Grieg—HANSEL AND GRET- 
EL Selection, Humperdinck—BALLET 
MUSIC Rosamunde, Schubert—ANGELUS, 
Gounod— and others. Enthusiastically 
endorsed by directors everywhere. Parts, 
$0.50; Piano Accordion, $0.75; Piano Con- 
ductor, $1.00. 


AND THESE BEGINNING 
BAND BOOKS TOO! 


FIRST STEPS IN BAND PLAYING, by Har- 
vey S. Whistler and Herman A. Hummel. 
An elementary class method for all in- 
struments. Progresses in an easy, grad- 
ual manner, presenting a well balanced 
course of study throughout. The syste- 
matic key-by-key approach utilized en- 
ables players to quickly comprehend the 
musical significance of the tonalities in 
which they play. Each book includes an 
easy-to-read, common sense fingering 
chart. String parts are provided to inte- 
grate all phases of beginning instruction. 
Parts, $0.40; Piano Conductor, $1.50. 


PAVING THE WAY, by Whistler and Hum- 
mel. The easiest and most practical plan 
of study ever devised for the transitional 
period between elementary instruction 
and band playing. An admirable first 
reader for every band on its way up. 
Designed to follow FIRST STEPS IN 
BAND PLAYING, or any other basic book. 
Excellent as a means of bringing homo- 
geneous (like-instrument) classes together 
for their first band routine. Well bal- 
anced between technical studies and 
melodic materials; unisonal and harmon- 
ized playing. Parts, $0.40; Piano Con- 
ductor, $1.25. 


SOLO & ENSEMBLE BAND FOLIO by Har- 
vey S. Whistler and Herman A. Hummel. 
A progressively graded course for first 
year instrumental groups. Contents are 
drawn from the rich sources of folk lore, 
Opera, Symphony, and Band. Each band 
book includes a solo (melody) part for 
individual or unisonal band playing, and 
an ensemble (harmonized) part for regu- 
lar band performance. Provides an easy 
and gradual transition to regular ele- 
mentary band repetoire. Highly recom- 
mended by all who have used it. Parts, 
$0.40; Piano Conductor, $1.25. 








Your Radio Has Wings 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 











Campbell & Lexington 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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USIC EDUCATION capitalizes upon the 

growing, changing, continually re- 

balancing cultural composition of a 
country, permitting each portion to swell 
to its own kind of volume, modulating 
it here and there, so that it may har- 
moniously create itself. The varied 
population of Detroit, for instance, makes 
its music a concentrated distillate of the 
feelings of all the world. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
gives special concerts for students. Pro- 
gram notes, bibliographies, and lists of 
recordings are sent out to the schools by 
the Department of Music Education. As 
a result of the preliminary study of the 
numbers to be played, each group of 
eager boys and girls attending the con- 
certs is a well-prepared audience. They 
know what they are about to hear. The 
men of the orchestra say they are the 
most “creative listeners ever to enter the 
music hall.” A feature of each concert 
is the singing of a folk or art song by 
the entire audience, accompanied by the 
entire orchestra and led by the director 
of music education. To reach the boys 
and girls who, because of the limitations 
of seating capacity, cannot attend the 
concerts, the program is broadcast over 
the air every Saturday morning as well. 

For the past ten years, radio has been 
supplementing and enriching the instruc- 
tional program in music education. Every 
radio station has had programs from 
the music department. Now WDTR, the 
schools’ own FM station, presents two 
fifteen-minute programs during school 
hours. Talent is drawn from all school 
grade levels, glee clubs, choirs, choruses, 
orchestras, bands, vocal and instrumental 
ensembles and soloists. The purposes 
and values of these programs are “to 
offer to schools an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, with educational value to both 
participant and listener; to develop in 
pupils appreciation and discrimination; 
to maintain recognized standards in 
radio broadcasting; to interpret the 
schools to the public and to develop 
community awareness.” 

We have come a long way. Those 
were not my words but the words given 
you in your program last night, telling 
what Fowler Smith and Kathleen Lardie, 
and what Edith Rhetts Tilton, too, in 
her early work with the orchestra under 
Gabrilowitch have done here in Detroit, 
not for music alone, but for people. 

Radio reaches people, the most pre- 
cious product of God’s green earth. It 
not only reaches them but multiplies 
over and over their opportunities to 
reach their highest development as peo- 
ple. As a medium of communication, 
it, like music, possesses no moral values. 
These values are supplied by the material 
put into each program. 

Your radio has wings to take you 
places. It kept us in touch, for instance, 
with the Italian elections by on-the-spot 
reports. No other media can do this 
as well. It told us where our boys were 
in the war. During the Battle of the 
Bulge, it relieved my own anxiety more 
than once. It can multiply materials a 
millionfold and it can distribute them 
in like manner. All it needs is intelli- 
gence on the part of the broadcaster— 
and the listener! 

Now, seventy per cent of radio’s mate- 
rials consist of music, used in all its 
various ways: signature, song, orches- 


tra, accompaniment for drama (“music 
under” is the professional term we use) 
opera, operetta, variety show—and even 
singing commercial. id you ever stop 
to think why there are so many singing 
commercials? To make the advertising 
message more emphatic! ‘his tremen- 
dous power is within your grasp, to 
make worthwhile music mvre emphatic! 
Not only do you multiply the effective. 
ness of your message to the millions but 
you can control its effectiveness by the 
use of emphasis within music itself. 

I doubt whether it has been given to 
anyone in the history of the world the 
power which you possess. “If I care 
not who make the nation’s laws,” I can 
still care a great deal who makes its 
music. 

Your radio has another set of wings 
now. They are the little wings on the 
front of your radio set, the antenna— 
reaching out today in all fields of elec- 
tronics. 

I wish all of you could have seen the 
new National Music p motion pic- 
tures yesterday, which illustrate their 
use in music, for up in Interlochen they 
have been given a chance to develop their 
usefulness. 

The osscilograph, for instance, will 
show you the sounds you are playing. 
It will point out distortions or on the 
other hand perfectly rounded tone. It 
will help you correct yourself—your 
voice, your instrumental technique. 

The stroboscope will give you a pic- 
ture of your pitch, tell you when you 
are flatting or sharping a tone, allow 
you to perfect your ears so you can 
actually hear perfect pitch. 

The phonoscope will allow you to pick 
up any portion of a record or transcrip- 
tion, follow the score, and play, over 
and over again, any phrase or section 
you wish. Then you may sing an accom- 
paniment or play in ensemble with the 
other instruments recorded, in the same 
manner as Ernest LaPrade did so suc- 
cessfully over NBC in prewar days, 
when thousands of people all over the 
United States played with his orchestra 
in their own homes. 

The high-speed sound camera, just the 
opposite of slow motion, will photograph 
your playing at high speed and then re- 
duce it to slow speed so that you can see 
and hear the strings of your violin in 
vibration, capturing your fingering, your 
double stopping or your pizzicatto and 
reveal your mistakes to you, without a 
condemning voice or gesture! 

Recordings, transcriptions, on disc or 
tape or wire, will provide you with a 
vast library of live music materials, from 
which future students will gain much in 
the hearing. Interpretive values—such 
as correct tempo, phrasing, staccato, di- 
minuendo, pianissimo effects are all 
caught, and enmeshed on the disc, tape 
or wire. You can transfer with a radio 
recorder from one type to the other, by 
simply playing them again into the new 
medium you wish to use. The 33 r.p.m. 
disc has advantages long known to radio 
studios—higher fidelity and longer play- 
ing—fifteen minutes on a_sixteen-inch 
disc. Tape may be edited by splicing 
and binding again with cellulose tape, 
and wire by cutting and simply tying the 
ends together. All these various types 
of recordings and the machines to record 
and play them are described in a free 
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booklet published by the U.S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with the radio 
manufacturers. Mentioning no commer- 
cial produet, this book sets up standards 
to which one can safely adhere in mak- 
ing purchases. 

But the new set of wings your radio 
is sprouting are on its main stem. They 
are FM, iacsimile and television. Since 
Major Armstrong’s invention of static- 
less, more perfect sound through FM, 
colleges and school systems all over the 
country have set about to have their 
own FM stations, in the 88-92 megacycle 
band. The reproduction is up to 15,000 
frequencies, as great as most human ears 
can hear, as high as the harmonics of a 
violin. Ordinary radio is limited to 8,000 
frequencies today, but by coaxial cable 
and high frequency step-up, FM can be 
carried over the whole nation with 15,000 
frequencies fidelity. And so can facsim- 
ile and television. 

Of course, facsimile produces print 
and line-cut drawings, and in facsimile 
alone there is no sound. But it has 
recently been combined with sound on 
FM and you can now have your score 
produced before your eyes as you sing 
or play it. Television (and television 
recording on sound film) is the other 
strong main wing of your radio—for 
here in black and white (and soon in 
natural color) you can see and hear 
simultaneously a symphony orchestra 
playing in New York (such as Tosca- 
nin’s NBC Symphony) and in greater 
comfort in your own home or classroom 
than you could even in Radio City’s 
great Studio 8-H. 

What these new media imply for the 
modern school is tremendous in scope. 
Schools must not be robbed of their 
privilege to use them a// nor must they 
be lulled into a delightful lethargy of 
unawareness as these new wings develop. 

What is practical to use now? Alli the 
electronic devices, those little wings on 
the forequarters of your radio, all the 
new main wings—FM facsimile on FM 
television which utilizes both principles 
of electronic sight and sound. 

Some demonstrations here this morning 
should literally be eye-openers as well 
as ear-openers. That little tube in your 
radio has made them all possible. That 
little tube in our brain, called our imag- 
ination, will set them all in motion. Your 
radio has wings—yes, old ones, like 
listening and participation; new ones 
like the electronic educational devices 
which will increase as the years go by, 
and the new big ones, FM, facsimile and 
television whicn are almost full grown 
now. They will take us places—in music 
education. 

Note: This article is taken from the manu- 
script of an address delivered at the Radio 


in Music Education Workshop, MENC biennial 
meeting, Detroit, April 1948. 
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to one another and to their common 
cause. The Five’s project of reviving 
the ancient Slav spirit clashed with the 
Western European styles of Rubinstein 
and Tchaikovsky. Into this bitter 
Struggle were drawn a powerful Grand 
Duchess and an influential critic — 
besides the articulate and progressive 
youth of Russia. But the cause was 
eventually triumphant. 

A Companion to Mozart’s Piano 
Concertos, by Arthur Hutchings. [Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 208 pp. 
$5.50.) This book presents a study of 
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No. 


660 JUBILATION WALTZ 
(From Hansel and Gretel) 


662 TO-MORROW (Morgen) 

664 FROLICS OF THE LABORERS 
665 BRIDAL SONG 

666 VLTAVA (The River Moldau) 


24 Brookline Avenue 


- FROM THE MASTERS 


A Series of Great Choral Melodies 
Newly arranged _ Mixed Voices 


y 
BRUNO REIBOLD 
and 


PETER W. DYKEMA 
659 RUSTIC HOLIDAY (Humoresque) 


661 KING’S PRAYER (Lohengrin) 

663 A SONG OF PRAISE (A I'Eglise) 
(From A Midsummer-Night’s Dream) 
(From “The Rustic Wedding” Symphony) 

Sample copies and complete catalog of 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
sent on request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


P. I. Tchaikovsky 18 
Engelbert Humperdinck 18 
Richard Wagner 18 
Richard Strauss 18 

Gabriel Pierné 15 

F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 18 


Carl Goldmark .15 
B. Smetana .18 


Boston 15, Mass. 








NEW 

1949 

MUSIC 
LOVERS 
Calendar 


The 


An appointment cal- 
endar that should be 
in every classroom, 
studio and home. 


Attractively colored 
and nicely bound with 
plastic coils so that 
each month can be 
turned back and kept. 


Melody line of one 


YOU MUST SEE 


YOUNG BANDSMAN SERIES 
HOLIDAY MOODS by John Verrall 


A suite of easy pieces for the beginning band, well 
within the grasp of preparatory groups, yet chal- 
lenging enough rhythmically, harmonically and mu- 
sically to interest more advanced bands. The score is 
flexible enough to be played by various sized groups. 


Standard Band with conductor's 


24 pictures of the SD cccsepecotn tebe wd betes ds 2.50 
Masters 
Dates of their birth Separate parts, OE ssc tkein es hie wee hE OS .30 
and death 

Conductor’s Condensed Score .............. -75 





of their famous com- 
positions. 


Price, 1.00 





THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 Boylston Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 











each of Mozart’s 24 Piano Concertos, and 
at the same time makes clear the Mozar- 
tian conception of the solo concerto and 
traces its evolution from Bach’s Fifth 
Brandenburg, through contemporaries to 
Mozart. The author disagrees with those 
who regard the Mozart Piano Concerto 
as the precursor of the 19th Century type 
of concerto, and similarly he deprecates 
in modern performances the treatment 
of Mozart’s works by which they are 
played in a style more appropriate to, 
for example, Schumann. The book 
includes a list of MS, autographs, bio- 
graphical notes, catalogue of available 
recordings, and a short bibliography. 


French Grand Opera. William L. 
Crosten discusses French Opera as 
“An Art and a Business.” With the 
1830 break from the dead regime of the 


Bourbons, French audiences became 
aware that a revolutionary technic of 
the opera was emerging — visually 
bold, dramatically arresting, musically 
brilliant if by no means great. Re- 
volving around the efforts of Meyer- 
beer and Scribe, with Veron as director, 
Daguerre as designer, and Auguste at 
the head of the claque, the “musical 
spectacle” was born — a concept which 
to many people is still the predominant 
trait of grand opera. To all who hold 
opera dear this excellently written book 
will be a delight. [New York: King’s 
Crown Press. 163 pp., indexed. $2.75.] 


. 

Meyer’s Musical Exchange Co., 454 
Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
is offering music educators its 1948 
fall and winter catalog “A Preview of 
Musical Instrument Bargains.” 
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——PIONEER 


A NEW CHORAL FOLIO 


SING! YOUNG AMERICA 


Equally effective SA or SSA. Con- 
tents selected by consensus of hun- 
dreds of choral music educators. 
Easy-to-sing arrangements. Piano 
accompaniments written for student 
participation. Compiled and Edi- 
ted by SISTER MARY BEATRICE, 
Mus. D.; Arranged by George Shack- 
ley Price 60 cents. 


NEW OCTAVOS 
Twelve Compositions and Arrange- 
ments by DR. HARRY R. WILSON, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Price 20 cents each. 

TREBLE VOICES 

Star of Evening (SA)............... 
oc aaa. aa Schumann-Wilson 
Cuckoo (SSA with Round)..Wilson 
Charlie Is My Darlin’ (SSA)....... 
SEE AAEM, Oe Ey arr. Wilson 
Listen, Young Maidens (SSA)...... 
aciliiet Apia aie ia ath Dalayrac-Wilson 
Strike It Up, Tabor (SSA).......... 

Re ae . Weelkes-Wilson 
Oo Come, Oo Come, Emmanuel (SSA) 








ital act arr. Wilson 
Music, ‘When Soft Voices Die (SSAA) 
ne . Wilson 


"MIXED VOICES 
Tally Ho! (SAB with Round). Wilson 
Dedication (SAB)......Franz-Wilson 
The Cowboy's Meditation (SAB).. 
acti Aer arr. Wilson 
God Be In My Head (SATB). Wilson 
He Never Said A Mumbalin’ Word. 


(SSAATTBB a eden” Stk al 
.arr. Wilson 


A CHORAL DIGEST 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 


and 
A CHORAL DIGEST 
FOR SAB 


Excellent material, well presented, 
with many historical notes and per- 
formance suggestions. By DR. HARRY 
R. WILSON. Price 60 cents each 
book 


SONG-TIME 
A large choral folio arranged for 
Girls’ or Women’s Voices. By 
FLOY ADELE ROSSMAN. 


Price 60 cents. 


EVERYBODY SING 


A famous collection for Assembly 
Singing. Over 1 million copies 
sold. Edited by KENNETH 5S. 
CLARK. Price 50 cents. 


KEEP ON SINGING 


A song collection for General Music 
Classes. Edited by KENNETH S. 
CLARK. Price 50 cents. 


Catalog on request 
See your local dealer or write 


PAULL-PIONEER 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
1657 BROADWAY — N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Music, the Common Ground of Mankind 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY 





the needs of each, unlimited possibili- 
ties for the advancement of our culture 
through its interpretation of creative 
thinking and in its relation to other 
means of expression. It is our re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Stokowski points out, 
not to block the musical reach of the 
next generation. Music education is, 
indeed, an important key to future 
cultural attainment. 

The whole concept of music educa- 
tion has changed with the advent of 
the radio and sound films. From earlier 
attempts to discover the very limited 
number of musically talented children 
in the schools for development of their 
ability, the job of music educator has 
become largely one of raising the 
general level of music appreciation to 
more professionally acceptable cultural 
standards. It is generally conceded 
that the quality of music in the movies 
and radio is too low. Too low, surely, 
for the music lover whose heritage is 
a background of musical experiences 
of the cultural variety. For the ma- 
jority of the population, however, who 
earlier had not been “exposed” to many 
such cultural experiences as those pro- 
vided daily through the miracles of 
modern science, the level of preferred 
taste in music is vastly higher than it 
was a half century ago. It is still the 
task of the music educator to foster 
appreciation of the finer examples of 
music. Standards for appreciation are 
relative, it is true, but they can be de- 
veloped and raised automatically as the 
group grows in knowledge and ability. 
The task of the music educator, there- 
fore, is to take the group as it is and, 
through the opportunities for feeling 
and experiencing music, develop great- 
er appreciation and understanding until 
the group attains the true cultural 
level. It will then be appreciative of 
other humanities as well. 

Such an approval will, furthermore, 
take the humanities from the plane of 
“snobbishness” on which they seem to 
be reposing today. In our eagerness 
for scientific achievement here in the 
United States, we have been all too 
prone to deprecate and cast aside those 
fields which were thought of as con- 
tributing only to our cultural side. 
What interest had remained was sus- 
tained in liberal arts colleges attended 
by a relatively small number of our 
wealthier young people. 

Recent activity towards a return to 
more cultural pursuits and the revival 
of courses in the humanities in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities has served 
to stir up again the fecling of separa- 
tion of such academic training from 
the more practical education sought 
enthusiastically by the majority of our 
high school and college students. The 
American zeal for making money 
seems to have usurped our interest in 
cultural pursuits—at least until such 
time as the revival movement gathers 
momentum enough to spur interest in ac- 
quiring or reacquiring culture, and to be 
able at the same time to develop the skills 
necessary for practical living. It is 
in bridging this gap that music educa- 
tion can play a most significant role— 
in translating its popular appeal into the 





HEROLD.C, HUNT 


{This article is taken from the manuscript 
of an address delivered by Dr. Hunt at the 
third general eri of the Biennial Con- 
vention of the MENC, Detroit, April 1948, 
Dr. Hunt, who is superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Public Schools, is immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Association of School 
Administrators. } 


more cultural field to arouse interest 
in the whole area of the humanities. 
With the fact established that courses 
in music theory are taught by philoso- 
phers, psychologists, and critics, as well 
as musicians and music educators, 
there is already an indication of the 
ease with which the transfer and the 
translation may be accomplished. 

Thus the relationship between music 
education and the humanities is an ex- 
tremely strong one. From _ within, 
music is an integral part of the hu- 
manities and music education an ef- 
fective means of developing apprecia- 
tion, not only of music, but of all the 
humanities. From without, music edu- 
cation serves as the connecting link be- 
tween casual interest in cultural pur- 
suits and intensive study of the hu- 
manities. Music education is the 
strongest builder of such interest and 
the factor of strongest appeal since it 
can start with any type of music in 
which there is an interest, and from 
such beginnings, develop appreciation 
and understanding of music and the 
humanities. 

As a result of this relationship, we 
find definite growth in appreciation of 
music in its higher and more cultural 
forms. Likewise, we find evidence of 
active understanding and appreciation 
of music as opposed to passive ex- 
posure to cultural music. Out of all 
this may be noted the true development 
of music lovers. 

And so our’ paradox is not a paradox 
at all. Our area of music education is 
an integral part of the humanities, and 
whether it is considered outside oF 
within the realm of the humanities tt 
is an area that contributes mightily, not 
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only to the study of the humanities, 
but also to the appreciation and under- 
standing of them and to their applica- 
tion to raise the cultural level of mod- 
ern living. Music is the fine art of 
greatest popular appeal, and in this 
role music education functions to con- 
tribute to and serve the humanities. 
It is a language which, although varied 
in form, is universally understood. It 
affords a common ground for men to 
meet and become acquainted with one 
another. 











One of the most highly prized 


pianos in the industry. 


A bold claim that can be sub- 


stantiated. 


Ask for particulars 


Weaver Piano Co. Inc. 


Makers of finer Pianos 


York, Pa. 
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Music Business 





DUCATION and musical pioneering 

inaugurated by Bradley University, 

Peoria, Illinois, is attracting nation- 
wide attention. it promises to snow- 
ball into one of the most intriguing 
practical experiments ever attempted 
in college education. 

The new project — the Music-Busi- 
ness Program — is the result of more 
than a year of planning by Kenneth 
Kincheloe, Director of the Bradley 
School of Music, Harry Wood, Dean 
of the Bradley College of Fine Arts, 
and the officers of the National Associ- 
ation of Music Merchants. 

One of the unique phases of the 
program is the provision for supervised 
internship in an approved music in- 
dustry. With the cooperation of the 
National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, a list is being completed which 
includes retail outlets, record compa- 
nies, radio companies, piano, instru- 
ment and organ manufacturers, the 
music trade press, concert, symphony, 
ballroom and popular band booking 
agencies, sheet music publishing houses, 
and many other types of music busi- 
nesses. These are located in all parts of 
the country and represent every type 
of opportunity. Students who have 
spent two years of preparation at Brad- 
ley studying such subjects as Account- 
ing, Salesmanship, Advertising, Market 
Analysis, Economics, Harmony, Music 
Literature, Piano, Voice, Instrumental 
Techniques, and Music Appreciation, 
will be assigned to individual busi- 
nesses. A member of the selected firm 
will be appointed “adviser.” After 
eight to twelve weeks, each student 
reports on what has been learned. In 
this way the student receives a practi- 
cal introduction to his future occupa- 
tion and the businessman has an 
opportunity to look over prospective 
trained talent. 

Apart from this practical value which 
provides a real service to students and 


. to industry, the cultural value of the 


program should be inestimable. The 
growth of interest in music of all kinds, 
all the way from barbershop folk sing- 
ing, to works by the finest classical 
composers, is one of the encouraging 
cultural phenomena of postwar Ameri- 
ca. When records by Chopin, Khatch- 
atourian and Prokofieff hit the best-seller 
lists week after week, alongside Bing 
Crosby and Stan Kenton, educators and 
parents become aware of the potential 
demand and need for high musical and 
cultural standards among music dealers. 


The class, limited to the first fifty 
qualified applicants, began study on 
October 4, 1948. 
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Music 


Courses leading to the degrees B.M., 
M., and A.B. in music 


OUTSTANDING INSTRUCTORS 


A comprehensive curriculum makes it 
possible to study with eminent orchestra, 
band and choral conductors. 


Intensive work in public 
school music 


Private instruction in piano, organ, violin, 
voice, band and orchestral instruments, 
composition, conducting and theory. 
ARTIST FACULTY 
UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA 
UNIVERSITY BAND 
UNIVERSITY CHOIR 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 
FACULTY AND STUDENT 
RECITALS 
The School of Music is a full member of The 
National Association of Schools of Music. 
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FOR SALE: 57 used black-and-gold 
band uniforms with 2 majorette cos- 
fh to tech. For further infor- 
mation address the Business Man- 
ager, University of Tulsa, Tulsa 4, 
Oklahoma. 
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THE MASTER KEY 
CHROMATIC PITCH IN- 
STRUMENT is in the spot- 
light as an indispensable 
accessory in musical edu- 
cation. 

It is outstanding for 
QUALITY, TONE, and 
FACILE ACTION. 


w 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


FOR THE 
MK-1, MASTER KEY CHROMATIC 
13 Keys — A-440 
Now available in Keys of 
F, C and E> 


UNION, NEW JERSEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 
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Something Difforont 
Yodel Choral Music 


Alpine Yodel Polka (S.A.T.B.) saissieediananita Victor Laury seats an 


Tyrolean Love Song CARED inn . Victor Lauty ..... 15 


(Sample copies sent upon request) 
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Teaching Films 





today one of the biggest single ob- 
stacles in the path of school use of 
motion pictures. 

This is one central conclusion in a 
“report to educators” on the three-year 
Teaching Films Survey. The report 
presents major findings of an investi- 
gation made by Carroll Y. Belknap for 
a group of seven publishers: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Harper & Broth- 
ers, Henry Holt & Company, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, The Macmillan 
Company, Scholastic Magazines, and 
Scott, Foresman and Company. It also 
reviews the experience of the publisher 
group in producing three experimental 
teaching films with the cooperation of 
the Motion Picture Producers Associ- 
tion. . 
Having received statements from 
educators such as “No textbook is 
really complete unless it has a good set 
of films to go along with it,” the pub- 
lisher group conducted the Teaching 
Films Survey to throw light on the 
question, “Should the textbook pub- 
lisher attempt to contribute to the 
making of films?” 

More than 3,000 teachers, audio- 
visual directors and school administra- 
tors were personally canvassed to 
secure data. 

Following are “key conclusions” of 
the survey report: 

(1) The market for films designed 
solely for school use is today only a 
rather small market. It is concentrated 
in large cities and a small number of 
film-lending libraries. 

(2) It will probably double in size in 
the early 1950’s, but the increase will 
come mainly in elementary schools. 

(3) Much of the present lack of 
enough good films can be met only by 
a continuing output of “by-product” 
films and subsidized films and offers no 
profitable opportunity for commercial 
producers ar school films. 

Following are a few of the many 
trends in the use of films for education 
uncovered by the Survey: 

(1) Ownership of 16 mm. sound 
film projectors by public elementary 
and secondary schools seems likely to 
rise to 32,000 by 1950. This movement 
is “still in its childhood, or at most in 
its early adolescence.” 

(2) The estimated average expendi- 
ture of a cross section of large city 
school systems for audio-visual educa- 
tion in 1948-49 will be $18,000. Though 
small, this is nearly a fifty per cent 
increase over 1945. 

(3) Longer and wider experience in 
the use of motion pictures does not in- 
crease the teachers’ interest in using 
motion pictures. On the contrary, it 
tends to produce less and less interest. 
The main part of the remedy, obviously, 
must come from the production of 
more and better films for teaching use. 

(4) At the elementary school level, 
social studies films enjoy highest popu- 
larity. In junior andy» senior high 
school, science films move into first 
position, followed closely by geography 
films. 

(5) Very few motion pictures have 
been designed specifically to fit the 
curriculum. In virtually every subject, 
frequent use of motion pictures is 


T HE LACK of enough suitable films is 
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possible only by showing films that 
have little direct relation to the subject. 

(6) Most films were produced, origi- 
nally, for theatrical showings, with no 
regard to suitability for showing to 
pupils of specific age groups. 

(7) In order to make frequent use of 
motion pictures, a primary grade teach- 
er must show to her pupils a number of 
films that are really “too old for them,” 
and an intermediate grade teacher must 
do the same thing, relying mainly on 
films designed for high school students 
and adult audiences. 


Music Ed Films 


Music Educators Journal : 

HE accompanying copy of a letter re- 

ceived from Lee Ruth Glover, St. 

Clair County Music Supervisor, was 
addressed to me as Chairman of the IIli- 
nois Music Educators Association Film 
Project Committee. Perhaps you would 
like to print all or part of the letter in 
the JouRNAL. I believe it would inter- 
est a great many other supervisors and 
teachers who are also perturbed over 
our current agitation for the use of 
films in music education, while at the 
same time, there is a dearth of adequate 
film material. 

We hope that the work of the Film 
Project for the current period, with the 
promise of some good results on the 
part of the film producers in the near 
future, will be reassuring to persons like 
County Supervisor Glover, of whom I 
am sure there are many in the United 
States. 

—RayMonp BaucH, Peotone, Illinois, 
Chairman of Illinois Film Project Com- 
mittee. 


Dear Mr. Baugh: 

Our office owns a 16mm sound film 
projector and one of the assistants is 
our movie man. Each month he shows 
several carefully selected films on various 
subjects to the rural school children at 
some thirty-five centers in this county. 
Each month the list includes a music 
film. ‘Many have proved to be very 
popular; some have been a disappoint- 
ment. After three years of experience 
with music films for elementary school 
children, I am glad for an opportunity 
to complain about a few things. 

(1) Many available music films are 
outmoded. The music content may be 
satisfactory, but it is not packaged at- 
tractively. The costumes, settings, etc., 
are so dated and the photography is so 
poor that the film is useless as a means 
of interesting children. After all, pres- 
ent-day children see the beautifully-made 
modern movies. Music films of great 
symphony orchestras made many years 
ago that contain long, uninteresting se- 
quences and come out a dirty brown 
color on the screen offer no thrill to our 
boys and girls. 

(2) More than once we have rented 
music films whose sound tracks were so 
badly worn we had to return them after 
the first showing. Why, oh why, do 
companies keep such films in circula- 
tion? They have outlived their useful- 
ness. In the social studies area, for ex- 
ample, such a film might still be of 
value, but in the music field it is just 
plain murder. 

(3) We need many, many, many more 
music films available. The lists are so 
pitifully short. We need films on every 
phase of music education—films that are 
interesting and beautiful—films that. de- 





{The letter from Lee Glover is printed in full 
with the hearty approval of the National Film 
Project Committee.—Editors.} 
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velop a subject in such a way that the 
child cannot help but remember it. 

(4) I wish skeleton lesson plans were 
available with music films. I appreciate 
the fact that a teacher must make her 
own plans, but in our situation many of 
our teachers have no musical training. 
A sheet of suggestions for the use of a 
film would be very helpful. Our films 
generally arrive on the latest possible 
mail and neither teachers nor supervisor 
are able to obtain a preview of them. It 
is obvious that lesson plans prepared by 
a teacher, no matter how capable he or 
she is, are an impossibility. It seems to 
me that a simple outline of each film 
would be a great help. The descrip- 
tions given in film catalogs must needs 
be short and they are inadequate for use 
as a help of this kind. 

As a summary I cannot help but say 





that from my observation, elementary 
classroom films in the music field are not 
being developed nor promoted to the 
extent of those in other areas, science, 
for example. 

Ninety per cent of our boys and girls 
get their only introduction to music of 
worth through the school music pro; 
They come to us with no background. We 
must provide the foundation and then 
build upon it. This means beginning 
where the child is and giving him very 
small doses. Can’t we have music films 
that administer small doses? 

Let us have on a board of review (or 
some kind of board) some practical 
music educators who have learned what 
will work in the average classroom and 
what will not work. 

—Lee RutH Gtover, Music Super- 
visor, St. Clair County, Illinois. 
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Pauline Heidelberger’s 


For Private Or For Class Room Instruction 
HAPPY DAYS—BOOK |! 


TAT ON. The pupil is guided so that he leams by doing. 
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MASTER METHOD FOR THE PIANO 


Emphasizes the five fundamentals of TIME, NOTE-READING, TECHNIQUE, HARMONY AND INTERPRE- 
Price, 75 cents 
Price, 75 cents 


A supplementary book to be used simultaneously with HAPPY DAYS, BOOK |. Supplies that extra 
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MASTER METHOD PIANO NORMAL AND TEACHER'S MANUAL 
An efficient teaching manual that contains all the informaticn necessary to teach the a of 
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alto part. In using this book you will build a strong alto choir. 
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Selected Choral Collection 
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both parts equally interesting musically with proper emphasis given the 
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Graupner Became 
A Papa, Too! 


WILLIAM J. MURDOCH 





F aruexsoon FLOWERED when Johann 
Christian Gottleib Graupner met 
Franz Joseph Haydn in London. The 
latter ultimately became known as the 
Father of the Symphony. Graupner 
crossed the sea and became Father of 
American Orchestral Music. There is 
an interesting theory that he also sired 
Negro minstrelsy. 

If this last-mentioned theory is based 
on authentic fact, and had Graupner re- 
mained in South Carolina after he first 
set foot there in 1796, he might con- 
ceivably have so musically exploited the 
Southland that Stephen Foster, born 
thirty years later, would never have 
projected his musical themes south of 
Pittsburgh. 

Graupner, however, accompanied his 
wife north to the concert halls of Salem 
and Boston, and in the primness and 
austerity of the latter city his amazing 
musical versatility found historic out- 
let. He was instrumentalist, teacher, 
composer, music publisher; organizer 
and director of what has been called the 
first symphony orchestra in the United 
States; founder of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety; and co-founder of the still ex- 
tant Handel and Haydn Society. 

Graupner, whose biographers prefer 
to refer to him by the third of his given 
names, was born in Germany in 1767. 
His father was oboist in a military band, 
and young Gottleib, musically endowed, 
was given every opportunity to pursue 
his parent’s reedy flight into musical 
realms. And that he did, even to the 
extent of joining the army. There he 
likewise became oboist in his regimental 
band. 

Honorably discharged in 1788, Gott- 
leib stamped the dust of the parade 
ground off his shiny boots and went to 
London. Eventually he won the oboist’s 
chair in Salomon’s orchestra. He played 
under Papa Haydn himself when that 
great and prolific composer visited Lon- 
don in 1791 and directed Salomon’s big 
orchestra through several of his sym- 
phonies. 

It was at about this time that Graupner 
felt the need of fresh fields in which to 
sow his talent. He left England, travel- 
ing first to Prince Edward Island. From 
here he went to Charleston, S. C., where 
he soon met a concert singer, Mrs. 
Catherine Hillier. They were married in 
1796. 

Graupner’s musical progress in Charles- 
ton was not spectacular. Astonishingly ver- 
satile—accounts have it that he could 
play every musical instrument, but pre- 
ferred the oboe and double-bass—he 
could find little opportunity to practice 
his versatility except in the City Thea- 
ter. So, when Frau Graupner—Mrs. 
Hillier—was obliged to go to Salem, 
Mass., in 1797 to fulfill concert engage- 
ments, her husband traveled with her. 
The next year the couple moved to 
Boston, and there Graupner settled 
down and commenced to make history. 

At that time Boston was a musical 
pauper. There were some_ individual 
music lovers, certainly, but as a civic 
expression music was virtually non-ex- 
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istent. And Graupner gave life to it. 

Enthusiastically welcomed to their 
circle by the few music-loving Bosto- 
nians, the Graupners soon became the 
focal point of the group. Graupner 
taught oboe, flute, and violin. Although 
he was not naturalized until 1808, he 
wrote a patriotic song, “Columbia’s Bold 
Eagle,” which was first presented in 
Salem in 1799. He became director of 
the famous Federal Street Theater where 
he took part in many concerts and sang 
the first Negro minstrel song on an 
American stage. 

The claim, it must be admitted, is 
moot and somewhat clouded. In his 
article, “Negro on the Stage,” published 
in the June, 1889, issue of Harper's 
magazine, Lawrence Hutton wrote: 

“Mr. Charles White, an old Ethiopian 
comedian and manager, gives the credit 
(for the genesis of Negro minstrelsy on 
the American stage) to a Mr. Graupner, 
who appeared in Boston in 1799, basing 
his statement upon a copy of Russell’s 
Boston Gazette of the 30th of December 
of that year, which contains an adver- 
tisement of a performance to be given 
on the date of publication at the Federal 
Street Theater. At the end of the 
second act of ‘Oroonoko,’ according to 
Mr. White, Mr. Graupner, in character, 
sang ‘Mr. Gay Negro Boy,’ accompanying 
the air on the banjo; and although the 
house was draped in mourning for Gen- 
eral Washington, such was the enthusi- 
asm of the audience that the performer 
had to bring his little bench from the 
wings again and again to sing his song.” 

Graupner’s influence in Boston musi- 
cal circles continued to grow. In 1810 
he organized an orchestra, recruiting 
members from professional and amateur 
ranks, slim as these were. Even the 
Russian consul contributed his services. 
From this the Philharmonic Society was 
formed. 

Organized purely for the love of 
music, this group is believed by many to 
have been the orig’nal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in America. Despite the catho- 
licity of its musicianship, it was a select 
body. Members were admitted by bal- 
lot only, and they paid annual dues of 
$10.00. Concerts, at which the music of 
Haydn and the now practically forgot- 
ten Gyrowetz were often featured, were 
strictly invitational affairs. 

Parenthetically, it is of interest to 
note that Gyrowetz, one of Haydn’s most 
assiduous imitators—consciously or other- 
wise—was employed by Salomon as a 
composer at the same time as Haydn. 
Nearly as prolific as his mentor, Bo- 
hemian-born Gyrowetz composed more 
than sixty symphonies, thirty operas and 
operettas, forty ballets, and dozens of 
other compositions, including sonatas, 
serenades, marches, string quartettes, and 
other chamber music. It is a rare occa- 
sion today when he is played. 

To return to Graupner: encouraged 
by the success of his Philharmonic So- 
ciety, he took an active part in founding 
the Handel and Haydn Society in 1815, 
which is today the second oldest musical 
group in the United States. 

Graupner’s influence then began to di- 
minish as the wave of interest in music 
he had generated gathered momentum. 
His first wife died in 1821. It was a 
shocking loss. He married again, how- 
ever, and happily. 

he last concert of the Philharmonic 
Society of Boston was presented in Boyl- 
ston Square on November 24, 1824. It 
was composed of just sixteen members. 
Gradually Graupner retired from the 
musical scene. He died quietly in Bos- 
ton in April, 1836. 
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Old American Folk Songs 


Hilton Rufty ...... Gypsy Laddie .......... S.A.T.B. .18 
John Powell ...... Soldier, Soldier ........ S.A.T.B. .16 
Jackson-Gatwood .Poor Wayfaring Stranger . S.A.T.B. .15 
Jackson-Gatwood .Poor Wayfaring Stranger . T.T.B.B. .15 
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Music for NATIONAL and 
REGIONAL SCHOOL CONTESTS 


with Piano Accompaniment 
Composed by American and French Masters 


FLUTE SOLO 


GRADE PRICE 
5 $ 1.00 





5 -60 
6 1.00 
3 -60 
4 -60 
3 -60 
4 75 
5 1.00 
B FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
Piece Romantique ........ Niverd 6 1.00 
Perr 5 1.25 
Allegro De Concert ...... Sporck 5-6 2.00 
De Concours ......... Petit 5 1.00 
eccccccoceeses mas 4 75 
2nd Andantino .......... dJeanjean 5 1.00 
Fantaisie De Concert ........ Avon 4 1.00 
Avabesques ......eeeee0s deanjean 5 1.00 
Au Clair YF Le Lune (with sym- 
phonic ations) ....deanjean 6 2.00 
Fantaisie ttalloome cocecees Delmas 5 1.25 
Clair Matin .......000. deanjean 4 1.00 
BASSOON SOLOS 
Pemttiete cccccccccccccd Gabelles 3 75 
Soncesovcoceess Ratez 3 1.00 
BE ccccccceveseesceess Sporck 3 1.00 
ovenesseceoueses Sporck 3-4 1.25 
cocceecscoces deanjean 5 75 
5th Contest Solo .......... Maury 6 1.00 
D seccccsesecsens Pares 3 75 
gcdeneneooeetes Ratez 3 75 
Humoresque in B flat Labate 4 de 
E FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Premier Solo De Concours ... .Pares 4 1.00 
eocceess Aubert 4 1.00 
Fantaisie Variee ......... Bruniau 4 1.00 
Contest Solo ........ Andrieu 4 1.00 
MED. scecvcceccces Jeanjean 4 75 
5th Contest Solo .......... Maury 1.00 
B FLAT TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
wr Solo i Concert . .Combelle 5 1.00 
st Contest Solo ........ Andrieu 3 1.00 
3 BES ccccccces Bach-Gateau 4 1.25 
CED vescesccesoses dean 5 75 
5th Contest Solo ........ Maury 4 1.00 
Concerto No. 1 ......... Singelee 5 1.00 
BARITONE SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Ast Contest Solo ........ Andrieu 3 J 
Premier Sclo De Concert . .Combelle 4 1.00 
SEED no cncesceeees Jean 5 75 
5th Contest Solo .......... Maury 4 1.00 
SU @ eacsoees Singelee 4-5 1.00 
B FLAT CORNET OR 
TRUMPET SOLOS 
Ce oc cnccccsceeed Jeanjean 4 75 
Etude De Concours ........ Pet: 4 1.00 
Ast Contest Solo ........ Andrieu 4 1.00 
5th Contest Solo .......... 4-5 1.00 
Choral and Variations ...... Delmas 4 1.00 
TROMBONE SOLO 
Allegro De Concert ........ Cools 4 1.00 
BARITONE SOLOS 
Allegro De Concert .......... Cools 4 1.00 
— Solo De Concert . .Combelle 5 1.00 
De Concours ....... Petit 4 1.00 
FRENCH HORN SOLO 
rer Gabelles 4 75 
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The Musician and 
the Piano 


LESLIE P. CLAUSEN 





T HAS BEEN SAID that he is truly 
a musician who can read and write 
music with the same degree of under- 

standing and fluency as he reads and 
writes the English language. He is 
one who thinks sound and communi- 
cates in this medium, understanding 
its patterns and reacting deeply to 
them. 

Our students develop skills. But 
how many of them develop sensitivity 
to and understanding of their language 
medium—sound? More often than not, 
the violinist merely reads notes me- 
chanically, and too many singers do 
not even get that far. They are like 
the student who has to recite a poem 
in Greek after his first week of in- 
struction and who, although taught 
the correct prorunciation, drones out 
the words in a manner quite befitting 
his lack of understanding. If he is to 
speak expressively, the words obvious- 
ly must have meaning for him. And 
the meaning will then readily suggest 
ways and means of obtaining intelligent 
interpretation. Is this not also true 
with the musical language? The aver- 
age listener too, hears superficially. The 
layman concertgoer hopes for some- 
thing concrete to tie on to — a story 
or depiction of a scene. Appealing mel- 
ody is necessary for his enjoyment. 
Vigorous rhythms are often satisfying 
in themselves. But he misses for the 
most part the infinite shades of har- 
monic coloring, and above all he is 
hardly aware of the working out of a 
basic idea as it recurs throughout a 
composition. In short, his appreciation 
is very shallow because of the basic 
lack of understanding of the sound 
patterns. 

How can this aural sensitivity and 
understanding be developed? By listen- 
ing, listening and listening—not pas- 
sively but actively and intelligently. 
In the study of various aspects of the 
complete sound pattern by means of 
organized courses in harmony, counter- 
point, formal analysis and composition, 
the student at all times must hear what 
he creates or what he analyzes. It 
is sound that he works with, not 
merely symbols. If he does not hear, 
he is like a painter at work in a dark 
room! Only through the consistent 
hearing of the sounds indicated by 
notes on paper, training the ear to 
recognize the various sonorities which 
are studied, can the student hope to 
develop the indispensable faculty of 
hearing eventually with his inner ear. 
This marks the beginning of intelligent 
discrimination of sound patterns, and 
leads to the cultivation of aesthetic 
understanding and judgment. 

The hearing of the complete musi- 
cal fabric representing the integration 
of the rhythmic, melodic and harmonic 
patterns is made possible in a most 
practical manner by the keyboard in- 
strument. For every serious student 
of music, the ability to play the piano, 
therefore, is a basic necessity if music 
is to really become a living and in- 
telligible language. 


Christmas 


Collections 


Carol 





Standard Christmas Carols, 10c 
Fifteen familiar carols in the follow- 


with optional descants; SSA; SSAA; 


Christmas Carols and Chorales. 10c 
Beautiful carols and hymns that are 
not well known. 


Legendary Christmas Carols. 10c 
Carols from many lands. Each is 
based upon a legend. 


Unison or SATB; SA 





Christmas 
Pageants 
and Plays 





They Found the Child. 

A cantata-drama depicting the quest 
of the Wise Men to find the Child. 
For young people or adults. 


The Babe of Bethlehem. 
A pageant stressing the visit of the 
pilgrims to the Bethlehem Inn, For 
young people or adults. 


Four Christmas Notes. 

A play suitable for pupils of teen- 
Lively, interesting and inspir- 
No music is given with the 
script, but here is an excellent op- 
portunity to introduce carols through- 
out, thus building a unique and at- 
tractive program. 


Christmas Treasury No. 59. 

An anthology of Christmas readings, 
poetry, legends, and dramatic sketches. 
Intersperse these with the familiar 
carols to build an interesting and 
unusual Christmas program. Material 
for all ages included. 





Lorenz Publishing Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Chicago New York 
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The thorough musician also finds 
that there are many practical advan- 
tages to piano playing ability, regard- 
less of his specialty. Singers rarely 
sight read well. Rhythmic difficulties 
seem paramount. An elementary 
course in group instruction in piano 
gives them a basic understanding of 
common rhythmic patterns gained 
through kinaesthetic activity. They 
are also able to facilitate the learning 
of more difficult songs and arias with 
the aid of the piano and they are able 
to play simple accompaniments lead- 
ing to a more complete understanding 
and firmer basis for intelligent inter- 
pretation. The conductor is able to 
gain a much more vivid and accurate 
concept of the complete sound of his 
score. He develops, through the playing 
of piano music, the habit of listening not 
just to the obvious melody line but to the 
whole sound pattern with its secondary 
themes, its bass line, its accompaniment 
and the proper balance between all signif- 
icant and rélatively insignificant detail. 
And for the school director of music, 
particularly the choral director, the 
inability to play simple accompani- 
ments for the chorus, glee club or 
simple informal sings is a distinct 
handicap. 


In the growing opinion of thousands 
of music educators throughout the 
country the ability to play piano 
reasonably well is a basic requirement 
for all serious students of music 
whether they be singers, instrumen- 
talists, conductors, composers or ar- 
rangers. This is borne out by the fact 
that music students entering most col- 
leges or universities today are con- 
fronted with the requirement—or at 
least strong recommendation—that 
they have ability to play piano. The 
MENC College and University curric- 
ulum committee report published in 
the Music Education Source Book in- 
cludes in its recommendation to stu- 
dents who plan to study music in col- 
lege or university “the ability to play 
piano music of the difficulty of hymn 
tunes, folk tunes, and chorales” as one 
of the accomplishments every pro- 
spective music student should possess 
before leaving high school. It has 
even come to the point, for obviously 
sound practical reasons, that one large 
city school system now accepts as 
music teachers only those who possess 
this skill. Have you ever known any- 
one in music education, who, lacking 
the ability to play the piano, did not 
consider this a basic handicap in the 
carrying out of his professional work? 


Since piano as herein discussed is a 
secondary instrument for many music 
majors, it would seem that the most 
practical way to teach it would be by 
group instruction. Its success in our 
schools and colleges has been proven. 
If our emphasis is to be on sound 
musical understanding rather than aca- 
demic knowledge about music, then we 
must include piano classes in the cur- 
riculum. 


William Walter Gretsch, former 
president of the Fred Gretsch Mfg. 
Co, and manager of the Chicago 
branch of the firm, died September 10 
after a long illness. His passing will 
be regarded as a personal loss, not 
only by his many friends in the music 
industry, but by many hundreds of 
MENC members from coast to coast 
who knew “Bill” for many years. 
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FAVORITE SERIES’ 


INSTRUMENTAL 


#32 Elementary Trumpet Solos 

#33 Elementary Clarinet Solos 

#34 Elementary Tenor Sax 
Solos 

#35 Elementary Alto Sax Solos 

#41 Elementary Trombone 
Solos 

#38 Flute Solos 

#51 French Horn and Mello- 
phone Solos 

#24 First Position Violin Pieces 

#40 Cello Solos 

#53 Trios for Violin. Cello and 
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#2 Piano Pieces from the 
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#3 ~=Piano Pieces for Children 
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#9 Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 
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We know that you will be enthusiastic about 


© OF UNSUNG HEROS ° 
Overture for Band by C. Wallace Gould 
Price $3.00 per full band set 


This new and solidly arranged overture 1s 
just the thing for your band concert especi- 
ally for a patriotic program. Send a check 
or money order (no stamps) today for your 


parts. Also — if you haven't already secured 
parts to these three marches by the same 
composer 


“The Atomic Bomb’’ ‘““Wings Across the 
Sky’"’ ““The Fighting Trojans’’ 
don't fail to order them at once. Upon re- 
ceipt of your remittance for parts to each 
march at $1.00 per full band set, we will 
send you words designed for your school 
or organization so that you will have your 

own new rousing song. 

Write today to C. WALLACE GOULD 
Director, Department of Music, Southern 
State Teacher's College, Springfield, S. 

Dakota for your parts 
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Nettie Arterburn, for many years 
South Carolina’s MENC representative, 
has retired to her home at Kansas, 
Illinois. Miss Arterburn’s retirement 
comes after twenty-five years at Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina. 


Robert S. Bolles, who recently 
received his doctorate from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of music 
at the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville. 


L. Paul Brown has accepted the 
position as choral director and string 
teacher in the Alpena (Michigan) 
Public Schools. He formerly taught at 
the Deerfield (Ill.) Grammar School. 


Lester S. Bucher has been appointed 
state supervisor of music education in 
Virginia, with headquarters in Rich- 
mond, Mr. Bucher comes to Virginia 
from the University of Tennessee, 
where he was professor of music educa- 
tion and special consultant in music 
education to the State Department of 
Education. Prior to that he was asso- 
ciated with the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School of Columbia University and 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion in Delaware. 


Arthur J. Dann, a veteran member 
of MENC and one of the charter 
members of the Eastern Music Super- 
visor’s Conference (now the Eastern 
Division of MENC) has announced 
his retirement after forty-five years of 
teaching service. For the last twenty 
years Mr. Dann has been director of 
music in the Worcester (Mass.) Public 
Schools. He is now moving to Kings- 
field, Maine. 


Charlotte Du Bois of the University 
of Texas Music Department has been 
appointed associate professor and 
granted a leave of absence for the 
winter term to teach at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


Donald R. Frederick, formerly super- 
visor of music at Brookville, Ohio, is 
Nevin W. Fisher’s successor in the 
voice and choral department of Mc- 
Pherson College, McPherson, Kansas. 
Mr. F-ederick is also serving as acting 
head of the Department of Music in 
the absence of Jessie Brown. 


Karl W. Gehrkens, professor emeri- 
tus of music education, Oberlin College, 
has accepted a part-time position in 
Chicago’s new Roosevelt College. He 
will continue to reside in Elk Rapids, 
Michigan, but will be in Chicago for 
three or four days each month to give 
a public address in the College, to meet 
with the faculty and advise them about 
graduate work in music, and to confer 
with individual students in music edu- 
cation about their personal and profes- 
sional problems. 


Alexander J. Stoddard has resigned 
as Philadelphia’s Superintendent of 
public schools to accept a similar post 
at Los Angeles. 


Arthur G. Harrell of Jefferson City 
(Mo.) Junior College has accepted the 
post of director of music education 
of the Independence (Mo.) Public 
Schools. 
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Eugene Kilinski, symphony conduc- 
tor at the Lawrence College Conserva- 
tory of Music, has been named a 
member of the violin faculty and direc- 
tor of string ensemble at the Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


John Remes King, English organist, 
composer and teacher, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor in music 
in the graduate school of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Al- 
so added to the music department at 
Western Reserve are Egbert W. 
Fischer, pianist, and Helen Leino Cart- 
mell, violinist and singer. 


Paul T. McNutt, former supervisor 
of music in the Omak, Washington, 
schools has been appointed associate 
professor of music at Linfield College, 
McMinnville, Oregon. 


Gertrude Miller of Williams Memo- 
rial Institute, New London, Connecti- 
cut, is now a faculty member of Boston 
(Mass.) University. 


Mrs. Merle Montgomery, National 
Educational Representative for Carl 
Fischer, Inc., has received a Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from the Eastman 
School of Music of the University of 
Rochester. For her dissertation, Mrs. 
Montgomery translated the monu- 
mental Cours de Composition Musicale 
by Vincent d’Indy, then made a com- 
parative analysis of this work with 
other treatises in the same field. Mrs. 
Montgomery is now continuing her 
series of lectures on the Schillinger 
System of Music Composition. 


Douglas Moore, head of the depart- 
ment of music at Columbia University, 
has signed a contract with Carl 
Fischer, Inc. for the publication, on an 
exclusive basis, of his compositions. 


Harold G. Palmer is now director 
of bands and instrumental music at the 
Fort Hays (Kansas) State College. 
Formerly music director at Ellinwood, 
Kansas, Mr. Palmer entered military 
service in 1944 and was a training 
specialist with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for a year after his discharge. 


Lloyd Patten, formerly of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, has assumed the posi- 
tion of associate professor of voice and 
musicology and head of the voice 
department at Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Victor Polatschek, first clarinetist of 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


for eighteen years and musical advisor 
of the Edward B. Marks Music Corpo- 
ration wind library, died at his summer 
home in Lenox, Massachusetts on July 
27, 1948. Mr. Polatschek, one of the 
world’s foremost clarinetists, was born 
in Czechoslovakia fifty-nine years ago. 
His “12 Etudes for Clarinet” have 
earned much critical acclaim. Several of 
his works and arrangements, which 
were in preparation at the time of his 
death, will be brought out posthumous- 
ly by Marks. 


Melvin Rein, instructor in music at 
Oswego (N.Y.) State Teachers Col- 
lege, has accepted a similar position at 
— (N.Y.) State Teachers Col- 
ege. 


Theodore Ripper, who received his 
master’s degree in music at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology this June, has 
been appointed instructor in organ and 
piano at South Dakota University. 


Elvin Schmitt, Syracuse, N.Y., is 
the new head of the piano department 
at Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. He succeeds Professor Paul 
Stoye, who retired from the Drake 
faculty in June after twenty-seven 
years as head of the piano department. 
Mr. Schmitt has been professor of 
piano at Syracuse University five years. 
Previously, he taught a year at Oberlin 
college and two years at the University 
of Missouri. 


G. Lloyd Schultz, superintendent of 
schools at Wautoma, Wisconsin, began 
the duties of Wisconsin supervisor of 
music education on July 1, 1948. The 
civil service position, obtained through 
competitive examination, was created 
by the 1947 Wisconsin state legislature. 
The Wisconsin Federation of Music 
Clubs, with Mrs. Edwin Chapin Thomp- 
son furnishing leadership over a twelve- 
year period, is responsible for passage 
of the original bill. Mr. Schultz former- 
ly held a number of positions as music 
director, and was superintendent and 
music director of the Sugar Grove (IIl.) 
Community Consolidated Schools. 


Lois Laverne Schnoor, formerly of 
Minot (North Dakota) State Teachers 
College, is now assistant professor of 
music education at Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Olaf W. Steg, formerly of Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, has accepted an appointment as 
head of the department of Music at 
Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 





NSBOVA Executive Council in session at MENC Rendgnesters, Chicago, Ill., July 27, 1948. Left 


to ht: J. Leon Ruddick, Cieveland, Ohio; David W. 
Callaghan, Atlanta, Ga.; ; T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Mo. ; eS Buttelman, Chicago, Ill, 
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Ask your dealer about the 
Style 44 School Piano by 
Story & Clark; about its 
amazing scale, its longer 
strings, its 6 sturdier posts, 
its bass agraffes, its selected 
pine keys, ete. It's the 
world’s greatest school piano! 


This National Advertising 
Is Planned To Get 


7g» MORE PUPILS FOR YOU! 


For many years, Story & Clark’s national advertising has 
devoted its major emphasis to piano lessons — to featuring 
the modern teacher’s ability to get quick, happy results. 
In fact, our advertising has “played up” this aspect more 
than our own instruments! 


For instance, take our big, 2-color advertisement in the 
Sept. 25 Saturday Evening Post. The caption asks, “Will 
she learn THIS in school?” The “copy” goes on to say 
that piano lessons are now available in many schools — that 
parents should explain to their children the lifelong happi- 
ness they’re being offered, should point out that the ability 
to play may easily prove the most valuable asset of their lives. 


Every year, millions of parents read Story & Clark adver- 
tisements like this one. We believe those parents are 
responding, to your benefit as well as’ ours—and to the 
everlasting benefit of the children themselves. 


lsu & Clarke 


PIANO COMPANY 
64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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Order conductor part on approval 
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CANCIONCITAS 


CANCIONCITAS ... Little songs of Latin 





88 SOUTH TENTH ST. 


America, by Roberta McLaughlin and Bessie Mae 
Stanchfield, is full of songs, games, rhythm instru- 
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books and records. 


IT’S NEW! IT’S DIFFERENT! $1.00 


Order one on approval — you'll like it! 
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John W. Studebaker has resigned as 
United States Commissioner of Edu. 
cation to become vice president and 
chairman of the editorial board of 
Scholastic Magazines. In accepting 
his new post, he said: “Now that a 
sound reorganization with an encourag- 
ing expansion of the United States 
Office of Education has been accom- 
plished, I am turning my energies to 
another frontier of education. It is 
not a new one for me. During many 
years I have sought ways to keep educa- 
tion abreast of the present and pointed 
toward the problems students must face 
in the future. It is my belief that one 
of the best means for keeping the cur- 
riculum constantly up-to-date is through 
that uniquely American service, the class- 
room magazine.” 


Gladys Tipton has been appointed 
professor of music education at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 
She formerly held a similiar position at 
the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. 


Gilbert Waller, formerly associate 
professor of music at the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, has accepted a 
similar position at the University of 
Illinois in Urbana. 


Ruth Watanabe has been appointed 
librarian at Sibley Music Library, 
Eastman School of Music, according 
to Howard Hanson, Director of East- 
man School of Music. Miss Watanabe 
succeeds Barbara Duncan, who retired 
after serving as librarian since 1922. 


Frank E. Wilson, formerly director 
of music at Greenwood (S.C.) High 
School, is now director of music in the 
Greenville (S.C.) Public Schools, 


Harvey C. Le Roy Wilson has re- 
signed as director of music of the 
Pottstown (Pa.) Public Schools to 
become Lecturer on Music Education, 
School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Winston Hilton, editor of the Louisi- 
ana Musician, has changed from a 
position as director of bands in Terre- 
bonne High School, Houma, Louisiana, 
to director of bands at Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute in Ruston. 


Harper C. Maybee Music Library 
has been established at Western Michi- 
gan College in recognition of the con- 
tribution made to music in Michigan 
by Mr. Maybee, emeritus professor of 
music at the College in Kalamazoo, 
and for thirty-three years head of its 
music department. The announce- 
ment ceremony was held at the time of 
the tenth annual Southwestern Michi- 
gan Vocal Festival on May 1, one of 
the musical traditions on the college 
campus founded by Mr. Maybee. 


Piano Teaching Workshop, under 
the direction of Mrs. Fay Templeton 
Frisch of New Rochelle, N. Y., high- 
lighted the School of Music summer 
session at Montana State University, 
Missoula, June 21-July 30, according 
to an announcement by John Crowder, 
Dean of the Music School and North- 
west Division Chairman of the MENC 
Piano Instruction Project. Mrs. 
Frisch, who is Eastern Division Chair- 
man of the Piano Project, was assisted 
by George Weeks of Los Angeles, who 
supervised testing, observation and 
compilation of data. 
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Army Song Contest 





PECIAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT of the 
S Army has announced a world-wide 

contest, open to all Americans, to 
discover a song worthy of becoming an 
over-all Army song. Winners will be 
selected by a group of prominent judges 
and announced on Army Day, April 6, 
1949. The first five winning songs will 
be publicized in the hope that an official 
Army song may be selected and an- 
nounced on Army Day, 1950. First prize 
is a $1,000 war bond. 

Following are the general rules to 
govern the contest: 

(1) All United States military person- 
nel and all civilians are eligible. 

(2) Each entrant will fill out an ent 
blank, Army Song Contest, DA-AG 
Form R-5564, and submit it with the 
song to the Army area (in the United 
States, the Military District of Wash- 
ington) or the overseas command head- 
quarters in which they reside. 

(3) No more than one entry may be 
submitted by amy one participant. A 
song written by more than one individual 
will be considered as a single entry. 

(4) Composers and authors of all 
winning entries will grant to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as repre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Army, 
a nonexclusive royalty-free license to the 
unlimited performing, playing, recording, 
publishing, and motion-picture rights of 
their entries. 

(5) No liability or responsibility is 
assumed by the Army for any infringe- 
ment of copyright and/or any suits what- 
soever involving any entry submitted in 
the Army Song Contest. 

(6) No liability or responsibility is 
assumed by the Army for the loss of 
or damage to any entry submitted. Entries 
received by the Chief of Special Services 
will not be returned. 

(7) Entries submitted will be original 
in title, words, and music, and of approxi- 
mately standard length. The music will 
be of military character and range which 
can be easily used for marching and 
singing, and will include a piano part 
(treble and bass clef). Lead sheets will 
be accepted only if complete with chords. 

(8) Songs will be judged on the basis 
of originality, melodic and rhythmic 
appeal, fitness of words, and over-all 
suitability of the song for general Army 
use. 


European Graduate School of Fine 
known as the Institute Pius XII 
and conducted by the Dominican Sis- 
ters of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, who also 
conduct Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois, will open at Florence, Italy, 
in October 1948 to properly qualified 
American women, regardless of race, 
color or creed. The Institute will be 
housed in Villa Schifanoia, a fifteenth- 
century villa on the hillside of Fiesole 
overlooking Florence, about two miles 
from the center of the city. Courses 
in painting, sculpture, history of art, 
history of music, and other subjects in 
the fields of art, music and philosophy 
will be given by professors of interna- 
tional repute from the University of 
orence, the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and the Conserv atory of Music—Luigi 
Cherubini. 
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Easy to teach— 


Building’’ with the Song Flute. These 
“3 easy steps” assure success. (1) The 
“Beat Response Method—Teacher’s Guide” 
gives step-by-step plan, keyed tothe Classroom 

Book (2) shown above. With this new method 







3 simple steps! 


fascinating, this ““Game of Music 


udents quickly learn the fundamentals of 


music. Book (3) brings advanced playing. Per- 
fect pre-band instruction. 

EASY TO LEARN. The Song Flute taught by this “‘Beat Response 
Method” originated by E. J. Fitchhorn, is the easiest of all phew ors 
instruments to master. Method is acclaimed by many as the most ad- 


vanced ever published. Music books (right) 


standard numbers for Song Flute groups and classes. 


Only the SONG FLUTE has all these 
features: Easy to blow. Built in key of C. 
Plays chromatics. Pure, flute-like tone. Nat- 
ural position of tone holes. Uniform intona- 
tion. No tuning needed. 
Any child can play this instrument. Get 
started now in the greatest of all music 
making school games. Write for free copy 
of “‘How to Create New Interest in Your 
Grade School Music Classes’’. It tells the 
whole Song Flute Story. Send a postal 
today. 


Division of C. G. CONN LTD. 


lute Company 630 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 945 
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Volkwein’'s Modern Way Method 


For Training Bands and Orchestras 


VOLEKWEIN’S MODERN WAY METHOD is used by many schools and 


teachers. 


Is the Method Supreme 


Each book contains simplified chart. 


First part of the method is in Unison. Second part is harmonized, con- 


taining Melodious pieces. 


If you are not acquainted with this Method order a set today. Specify 
parts desired. Published for the following parts playable in combina- 


tion: 

Ist Violin solo Eb Bass 

Ist Violin okbligato Drums 
2nd Violin Obbligato Piano—Conductor—Manual 
2nd Violin Accp. Flute 

iola Oboe 
Cello C Saxophone 
String Bass Solo BL Clarinet 
Solo Bh Trumpet 2nd B} Clarinet 
2nd Bb Trumpet 33 Saxophone 
Horns in F Saxophone 
Horns in Eb Bassoon 
Trombone Bass _ Clef Bass Clarinet 
Baritone Bass Clef Db Piccolo 
Baritone Treble Clef % Clarinet 
BBb Bass Alto Clarinet 


Piano Part $1.00 


Music Publishers 








Mail Your order Today! 


VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. . 










































Other Parts 75c each 





















NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


for Band 

Wey PUI Gn 0 5% 5a cos dou bin ns seroke: Bruce C. Beach 
(Full 4.00, Symphonic 6.50) 

OY eS A as a Russell Harvey 
(Full 3.50, Symphonic 5.50) 

for Orchestra 

The Hollow Men (trumpet and string orchestra) .......... 


Mie re foal ay. Te RG EO ee I he Vincent Persichetti 


(Score 1.25, Orch. parts 1.25, Each string part .25 
Trumpet & piano 1.00) 


for Chorus 

Rain has fallen all the day (S.S.A.) ....... Wm. R. Smith .15 
SE I OD “ae viens bs beees sdade des Wm. R. Smith .15 
Ballad of Brotherhood (S.A.T.B.) .. .... Joseph Wagner .20 
To the World of Men (T.T.B.B.) ...... ...... A. Cornelissen .18 


Descants to Familiar Hymns:— 
Fairest Lord Jesus, Silent Night, The First Nowell 
C. T. Maclary .15 


(Sample chorus copies sent on request) 
ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








NEW CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS — 


BINGHAM, S SUS UD ere ere re .20 
COKE JEPHCOTT, N. ....Polish Carol (Arr.) Lelie <etactecmautea elie ale ae 
GILBERT, H. «... .....A Christmas Fantasy eereee ree Teor mt 

GRAHAM, J. ... ....Sing We With Mirth ae sk Maradiacako 
SE 0 devvehaunch awed Away in the Manger fa a eee aie oem 
JAMES, P. . cutee The Wonder Song PELE EEE CET 15 
MARRYOTT, R. ..........This Christmas Morning ......... siarkiad aera 
PENICK, R. I Heard the Bells ....... ie ckete awh tees 16 
SHOREMOUNT, A. Glory to God (French) ; 16 


For Mixed Voices 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Agents for NOVELLO & CO. 
159 East 48th St. New York, N. Y. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 








Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR MEN OR WOMEN 
Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, "Cellists—Woodwind 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
ARE YOU AVAILABLE? 


DO YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE? 
If listed with me—Is your record up to date? 
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Authors 





Leslie P. Clausen (66), Chairman, Depart. 
ment of Music, Los Angeles City College. 
California-Westein Division Chairman, MENC 
Committee for Basic Music Instruction 
Through Piano Classes. Organizin chairman 
for ‘“‘Music and American Youth” ‘Deondcamn 
Pacific Coast Division. Formerly on executive 
board of California-Western Division of 
MENC. 


Kenneth N. Cuthbert (21), Dean of the 
School of Music and Director of the Graduate 
Division at Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Illinois. Central Province Gov- 
ernor of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. 


Mary-Lynn Drake (36), teacher of vocal 
music and music appreciation at the Walter 
Colton School, Monterey, California. Sec.. 
treas. of Central Coast District, California- 
Western Division, 1947-48. Vice-pres. Mont- 
erey City Teachers Association. Chairman, 
curriculum committee for music of middle 
grades, Monterey. 

Franklin Dunham (58) Chief of Radio, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
Member, MENC radio sub-committee on tele. 
vision. Former president, Music Education 
Exhibitors Association. 

Peter W. Dykema (24), professor -emeritus 
of music education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Past President of the MENC, 
member of the Music Education Research 
Council, first editor of the Music Educators 
Journal and currently associate member of 
the Editorial Board. Author, lecturer. 


Herold C. Hunt (19), superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, Illinois. Former superin- 
tendent of public schools in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Immediate past president, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 
Contributor to education yearbooks, lecturer 
on educational subjects. 

William E. Knuth (26), Chairman of Music 
Department, professor of music at San Fran- 
cisco State College. Past member of Board 
of Directors and Executive Committee of 
MENC. 

Edna McEachern (23), Head of Music 
Department and professor of music, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 
New Jersey Chairman, Films in Music Edu- 
cation, 

William J. Murdoch (64), Advertising copy- 
writer, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Professional 
free-lance writer of more than 500 articles 
and stories. 

Thomas Nee (31), Director of instrumental 
music, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Albert Seay (27), Assistant Professor of 
Music, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 


fayette, Louisiana. Teacher of theory and 
composition, director of wind ensembles. 


William J. Watkins (34), 1947-48 President 
of Northwest Washington Music Educators 
Association. Music Supervisor, School Dis- 
trict 101. 


Classroom Television, The Upper 
Darby (Pa.) High School is making 
full use of television as an educational 
tool. Groups ranging in size from a 
full auditorium to a single classroom 
have viewed current events, talks by 
important business, civic and profes- 
sional leaders, and other _ special 
features on the big 15-by-20 inch 
screen. During the summer holiday 
the Upper Darby High School was 
opened for community viewing of the 
political conventions. Ralph M. Ander- 
son, chairman of the radio television 
committee at the school, said the tele- 
vision programs are especially stimu- 
lating for social science classes, ‘Most 
children are eyeminded and absorb 
much faster — they can see a sub- 
ject presented,” he said. “. We are 
exceedingly enthusiastic about the pos- 
sibilities of television in education.” 


Music Educators Journal 
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509 oD LOOK! 


lsc: 


A “SING TONIC’ 


THE MODERN 
APPROACH TO 


=" FOR SLEEPY VOICES 





SINGING IS FUN WHEN YOU USE 


PRICE 66 Coots 


Simply ood Charningdy Protented 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY | T 
221 NORTH Om STREET + MILWAUKEL, WISCONSIN | SONG BOOKS WI H A Plan 
t 
‘ 


Here’s Why: 
* The books were written by a teacher who understands students as well as music. 
* The books are based upon student interest and the songs are therefore as delightful as they are 
educational. 
* The books begin with the simplest of music reading problems and progress step by step. No 
problem is introduced until the students are ready for it. 


* The books make it possible for the students to read by note. 

* The books are as helpful to the teacher as to the student. Teachers who have not had a thor- 
ough background in music find that these books are as educational for them as a college 
course in music fundamentals. A B OOK F OR Y R EVERY NE ED 

- 
FREE OFFER: Each a ‘‘Song Book With a Plan”’ 
This coupon entities you to a free copy of any one of these i , 
books with an order of 50c or more. This offer limited to e og AND LEARN pone ae ' (Unison or Two Part) Simple enough for 
teachers and school officials. (Kindly indicate choice by cam Da MUST ~ yaya, 4, 4 ay Be solid” i 4,- a 
writing word “FREE” after title of book selected.) —PRICE: 60 cents. 


@ SING AND LEARN MUSIC—BOOK I! (Three-Part, Treble) If you once use this 
book you will never again be willing to be without it. Simple graded three-part 
songs, interesting - sight-singing exercises and a course in elementary theory and 
harmony are combined into a unified whole. The songs, (all new copyrights), are 
suitable for concert as well as study purposes.—PRICE: 60 cents. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 
2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin | 


! 

! 

' @ SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison) Beginning with simple songs 

! 
Did you read the "Free Offer" on this page? 

! 

! 

I 

! 


using only the first three notes of the scale, the student is skillfully guided from 
problem to problem.—PRICE: 50 cents. 

@ TWO-PART S!GHT READING FUN (S.A.) This book proves that with the proper 
materials to work with, two-part singing is no more difficult than unison. A real 
delight for teacher and student.—PRICE: 50 cents. 


@ THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.S.A.) Teachers who have used this book 


Please send POSTPAID, your Song Books as in- 
dicated below: 


Copies call it the most outstanding of its kind. The interesting chord drills as well as 
eeeeee SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOOK | @ 60c each $..............-000--4 the many. delightful songs provide a foundation for three-part choral work which 
! cannot be duplicated in any other way.—PRICE: 50 cents. 
biased SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOOK Ii @ 60c each $.................. | . 
i @ S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN Just the thing for the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 
coerce SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison) j Peps up boys as well as the girls. A delightful collection of singable songs. 
50c each - - . - : S Wiis tenceteeiensans ! PRICE: 50 cents. 
eaanen TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.) @ 4 @ FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.T.B.) A pleasing blend of catchy drills 
50c each ° ° od ° ° ° ° a See eee eee j and melodious songs. Wonderful for ‘‘a cappella’ training —PRICE: 50 cents. 
a I 
esos lea. SIGHT READING run (S.S.A.) $ 1 @ SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES A real sulphur and molasses tonic 
a Rk ie ee Oe RO ROO RSLS a Se : for sleepy boy voices. Beginning with unison songs and drills the boys are gradually 
eseee S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN @ 50c each ee a enabled to sing two, three and four-part songs like professionals. A real boon te 
I toys Glee Clubs and Choruses.—PRICE: 50 cents. 
...... FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.T.B.) I 
@ 50c each - - : e oe Se © Dindetices sivesenaien ! 
hike SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES ' FOR THE SACRED CHOIR 
@ 50c each - - : - - Mbt bas caamontctne | 
-...++ THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER @ 60c each $.............00ecees @ THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER .............. Price, 60c¢ 
I 
Beatles THE FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER @ 60c each §.................... } @ THE FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER ..............Price, 60c 
I enclose =~ $..........+2+-++++++} The above two books fill a long felt meed for the sacred choir. Each bock presents 
mee ! a pleasing variety of simple graded selections suitable for study, worship or concert. 
Otte eee e cece renee rererereesenceeeeseseensssssssaccscerese i Sight-singing exercises prepare the Choristers for the problems met in the songs. These 
Address ' books develop rapid music readers in a short time. All the songs are new copyrights. 
Lives cee hanes eke oenucseenpbend leds eacanesdcevessls Postpaid. 
I NE I sisi nna vinncentnntintanberintinstcenmnee 1 10% Discount on ALL orders of 30 or more books. 
— ! 
KINDLY SEND FREE INFORMATION ON “The Symphonet” A | H A N DY F LIO 
MUSICAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY CHILD ; = 7 . 


IE a Ae OS wee Nt ee ee WE Suincsscasceathen 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 











SINGING 


SCHOOL 
Todays Complete Basic Series for — 


MUSIC EDUCATION - = = and EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC 


Filet eee’) Outstanding Features 
y of an Integrated Program 


"Le 


Individually Graded Books 


Consistently high musical and literary standards; 
well-balanced material from classic, folk and con- 


OUR FIRST MUSIC 
OUR SONGS 

MERRY MUSIC 

WE SING 

OUR LAND OF SONG 
MUSIC EVERYWHERE 
SING OUT! 

LET MUSIC RING! 


72°2292 >> 


> 
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temporary sources. 
Maximum appeal to childhood in appearance, 
design and point-of-view. 
Modern, integrated teaching methods assuring 


thorough mastery of musical skills. 
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‘TT, 


SAN 
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A prevailingly musical approach. 
Planned correlations with the entire school cur- 


LoS 
“S76 


ARA 
444 


riculum. 

Illustrated music appreciation units. 

Authentic expression of the American Spirit and 
the American Scene. 

Special Latin American features. 

Visualized dances, rhythms, games and musical 


as SSA." 


Books for Schools 
Having Combined Grades 


474 °444 "444 
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plays. 


Progressive arrangement of material for musical 
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HAPPY SINGING (I-IV) 
MUSIC IN THE AIR (i-Vill) 


“ 
4°48 a 


growth. 
Illustrations in color carried throughout every 
PAL att ha tthe tthe ttha tthe tha ook and c lly keyed to music and text. 
SAN NAN NAN €€€ NWN <5 ue b = and arefu ly y : 8 t 
Comprehensive teachers’ manuals, one for each 
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book in the series. 


A Singing School already has received 
twelve state-wide adoptions and is the outstanding choice of leading school districts everywhere. 
Discover for yourself why teachers and children prefer these books. Send for copies to examine. 


C+ ¢+ BIRCHARD & €O- {4 


285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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